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HAUNTED. 


In the shadow and the sighing, and the 
rain, 
In the desolation dreary 
Comes a moaning long and weary, 
Comes a murmur and a crying, as of pain ; 
And I listen through the sighing and the 
rain. 


All the night I lie and listen in my fear ; 
And with spirit sadly daunted, 
In the chamber shadow-haunted, 
See the fitful moonlight glisten, white. and 
clear — 
Hear a moaning as I listen, ever near. 


Who is whispering and calling through the 
rain ? 
Far above the tempest’s crashing, 
And the torrent’s ceaseless dashing, 
I can hear a weary calling, as of pain — 
Far above the torrent’s falling, and the 
rain ; 


Far above the wind that rushes through 
the trees — 

Yet so soft, I scarcely hear it, 

And so gentle — who could fear it ? — 
Like a lullaby that hushes, like a breeze 
When the purple sunset flushes o’er the 

seas. 

ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
English Illustrated Magazine, 


THE WALLED GARDEN. 


AN ancient garden with a crumbling wall — 
Here let me idly roam the livelong day, 
’Mid old gnarled pear-trees, hung with 

lichens grey ; , 

Through pathways doomed to slow efface- 

ment all; . 

On grassy borders, where in silence fall 
The drifted petals of the browning may ; 
By honeyed banks where wanton breezes 

stray, 

And scents commingled ev’ry air enthrall. 


A garden fair, wherein to court mine ease, 
To wander, heedless if the shadows pass 
O’er the grey sundial peeping from the 

grass — 

A haunted garden, mid the age-bent trees 
Fair Julia’s lover may have wooed the 

shade, 
And with his amorous lute in idlesse 
played ! 


Good Words, FRANK MILLER. 








Haunted, ete. 


ENGLISH STORNELLI. 
I. 
Be quick, be quick! The thrush’s voice 
rings clear, 
Be quick, O Spring, be quick to come and 
cheer 
My weary heart, that for so long has lain 
Fallow beneath the winter snows and rain ; 
Be quick, be quick! that joys may yield 
increase, 
And all my day be filled with thy sweet 
peace : 


Be quick, O Spring, to hasten on thy way, 
And with thy sunshine gladden all my day. 


II. 

Blow, winds of Spring! while fast across 
the sky 

The white clouds sail like ships on summer 
sea ; 

The lark pours out his tuneful joy on high, 

And daisies dapple all the sunny lea : 

Winds, birds, and. flowers, for thee, O 
Spring, are glad ; 

Only my heart, poor aching heart, is sad. 


Blow, winds of Spring, the clouds from my 
sad heart, 
That joy may blossom, have therein a part. 
Academy. ARTHUR WRIGHT. 







THE EMPTY NEST. 


I SAUNTER all about the pleasant place 
You made thrice pleasant, O my friends, 


to me ; 
But you have gone where laughs in radiant 
grace 
That thousand-memoried unimpulsive 
sea. 


To storied precincts of the Southern foam, 
Dear birds of passage, ye have taken 


wing ; 

And ah! for me, when April wafts you 
home, 

The Spring will more than ever be the 
Spring. 


Still lovely, as of old, this haunted ground ; 
Tenderly, still, the Autumn sunshine 
falls ; 

And gorgeously the woodlands 
around, 

Freak’d with wild light at golden inter- 
vals ; 

Yet, for the ache your absence leaves, O 

friends, 

Earth’s lifeless pageantries are poor amends. 


tower 





Spectator, WILLIAM WATSON, 













































From The Church Quarterly Review. 
JOHN RUSKIN,! 


THE century is drawing to a close, 
the sands of the hour-glass are fast 
running out, and the number of its 
years will svon be told. And as the 
hurrying march of time bears us on- 
ward, the men who have made this 
nineteenth-century England of ours 
what she is are rapidly passing out of 
sight. One by one they have left us, 
these giants of old days, who fifty years 
ago bore the brunt of the battle, and 
fought their way through storm and 
stress. Carlyle and Newman, Brown- 
ing and Tennyson, poets and prophets, 
painters and thinkers, we have seen 
them die full of years and honors, leav- 
ing a bright track of light to guide our 
footsteps through the darkness which 
hides them from our eyes. Here and 
there one remains to make us wonder 
at the fire of an ardor which is still 
unspent, and of an energy which age 
cannot destroy. And one other there 
is, a mighty prophet in his day, who 
has laid down his sword and shield, 
and withdrawn himself from the din 
and tumult of the camp. In his home 
on the heights above Coniston Water, 
Mr. Ruskin is spending a calm and 
tranquil old age. For him the heat 
and burden of the day are over, and 
the repose of evening has been well 
earned. But in his peaceful retreat 
on that lovely shore he is not forgot- 
ten. His presence seems to cast a 
blessed influence over all that moun- 
tain region, and the thoughts of his 
countrymen go out to him in love and 
reverence. His name has become a 
household word in English homes ; 
thousands of workers through the 
breadth and length of the land remem- 
ber him with grateful affection as they 
go out to their daily toil. Many and 
great are the services which he has 
rendered the men and women of this 
generation. He has opened their eyes 
to the beauty of common things; to 
the splendor of the grass which grows 


1 The Life and Work of John Ruskin. By W.G. 
Collingwood, M.A., Editor of “ The Poems of John 
Ruskin,” ete., with Portraits and other Ilustra- 
tions, in two volumes. London, 1893. 


John Ruskin. 
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upon the mountain-side; to the per- 
fect shape of the swallow that skims 
the summer air. He has told then the 
wonderful meanings which lie hidden 
in the sculptured stones of Venice or 
the storied marbles of the Shepherd’s 
Tower. More than this, in an age 
when the struggle of life is fierce, ‘and 
the pressing claims of things present 
are apt to make us lose sight of higher 
and diviner aims, Mr. Ruskin has never 
ceased to call us toa life of high and 
holy faith in God and active love to 
man. He has lifted up his voice boldly 
to rebuke the idlers and the pleastre- 
seekers, and to remind us that man 
does not live by bread alone. ‘ The 
greatness of a nation,” he has often 
said, ‘* must be measured not alone by 
its wealth and apparent power, but by 
the degree in which its people have 
learned together in the great world of 
books, of art, and of nature, pure and 
ennobling joys.”’ , 

Wherever the English language’ is 
spoken his books are read, His words 
have borne their message to other 
realms, and in the furthest climes his 
name is honored to-day by every lion- 
est seeker after truth. Count Leo 
Tolstoi, the well-known Russian phi- 
lanthropist, told an Englishman the 
other day that he thought Ruskin one 
of the greatest men of the age, and 
that if all Englishmen did not agree 
with him in this, it was because’ no 
man is a prophet in his own country, 
But there is no doubt, he added, that 
future ages will do him justice, 

The practice of writing biographies 
of distinguished persons during their 
lifetime is growing every day more 
common. It may not commend itself 
to our old-fashioned ideas, and it is 
attended with some obvious draw- 
backs ; but whether for good or evi, 
the custom has become general. Myx. 
Collingwood, who has given us a life 
of Ruskin in two handsome volumes, 
illustrated with portraits of his hero 
at different stages of his life, has more 
to say in defence of his action than 
most biographers of living celebrities. 
A whole literature, as he remarks, has 
already grown up around Mr. Ruskin’s 
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name. Studies of . Ruskin’s life and 
work, epitomes of his art-teaching, ac- 
counts of the many public institutions 
which he has founded or helped, have 
been published in a score of different 
magazines. His position as an art 
critic has been savagely attacked and 
vigorously defended. His theories and 
schemes of social reform have been 
the object of much friendly criticism, 
and not a little good-tempered ridicule. 
Miss Thackeray has devoted a charm- 
ing chapter to her recollections of her 
father’s friend, and Mr. Ruskin him- 
self has, in his ‘‘ Preeterita,’? given us 
the most delightful autobiography of 
his youth. We can only hope, in com- 
mon with all those who have enjoyed 
those vivid and original pages, that he 
may yet live once again to take up his 
pen and give us some more of those 
recollections which bring the scenes of 
past days and their actors before us in 
a way that nothing else can ever do. 
But since at his age and in his declin- 
ing health, we fear this must remain 
uncertain, we welcome this biography, 
written by one who has long enjoyed 
Mr. Ruskin’s confidence, and that of 
his nearest friends and relations, as 
the best substitute that we can have 
for a continuation of ‘‘ Preeterita.”’ 

Mr. Collingwood, it is well known, 
has acted in the capacity of private 
secretary to Mr. Ruskin for many 
years. He has lived with him at 
Brantwood, and has been liberally 
supplied with material for his present 
work by himself and his friends. Miss 
Prout, the daughter of the artist, has 
contributed her reminiscences of young 
Ruskin in his early days at Denmark 
Hill. Both Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Severn, who have during many years 
made their home with Mr. Ruskin, 
have given the author the benefit of 
their help and advice. Mr. Severn has 
adorned the book with a lovely drawing 
of Brantwood and Coniston Water, as 
well as sketches of Mr. Ruskin’s for- 
mer homes at Denmark Hill and Herne 
Hill, while Mrs. Severn has not only 
Jent several of her cousin’s drawings, 
including an admirable likeness of the 
great nian by his own hand, a sketch 





John Ruskin. 








of rare interest and value, but has her- 
self revised the proofs of the whole 
work, making several important addi- 
tions and corrections ; so that the pres- 
ent life comes to us with the highest 
sanction and authority. Mr. Colling- 
wood does not pretend to give us an 
exhaustive criticism of Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching either in art or ethics. His 
work is of a purely biographical char- 
acter, and the chief events of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s life are set down in proper order 
from his birth until the present day. 
We have a full account of his journeys, 
of his studies, of his books, his lec- 
tures; of all the strange variety of 
schemes which have engrossed his 
time and thoughts in turn. And we 
have, too, many of Mr. Ruskin’s own 
letters, as well as several from Carlyle, 
from Robert Browning and his wife, 
and other friends, which are now pub- 
lished for the first time. A full and 
accurate chronological table, a bibliog- 
raphy of Mr. Ruskin’s writings, and a 
catalogue of his drawings are added at 
the end of each volume, and greatly 
increase the interest and usefulness of 
the work. 

John Ruskin was born at his father’s 
house in Bloomsbury —54 Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, on February 
8, 1819. Both his parents were of 
Scottish birth. His father, the son of 
an Edinburgh tradesman, came to seek 
his fortunes in London as a boy, and 
worked his way upwards until, about 
1809, he entered into partnership with 
a Spanish sherry merchant, Mr. Peter 
Domecq, the owner of large vineyards 
at Macharnudo, in Spain. Ruskin con- 
tributed the brains, Domecq the sherry, 
and a third partner, Mr. Henry Telford, 
the capital necessary for the undertak- 
ing. The business prospered under 
the management of the shrewd and 
energetic young Scotchman, who con- 
ducted the correspondence, travelled 
for orders, and directed the Spanish 
growers himself. By degrees he made 
a considerable fortune, paid off the 
debts of his less prosperous father, and 
after nine years of work and waiting, 
married his cousin, Margaret Cox, and 
settled in a house in Bloomsbury. Mr. 




















Ruskin, who was the only child of this 
excellent couple, has himself made us 
familiar with the virtues and the pecul- 
iarities, the habits and the beliefs, of 
both his parents. We know them both 
intimately —the father, “‘ that entirely 
honest man,”’ going daily backwards 
and forwards to his office, yet relieving 
his business cares by his love of books 
and pictures, regarded in the light of a 
household god at home —the mother, 
passionately devoted to her child, but 
unflinching in her stern Puritan rule, 
making little John learn whole chap- 
ters of the Bible by heart at a sitting, 
allowing him a single currant when he 
came to dessert, and rigidly putting 
away all toys, even the Punch and 
Judy dressed in scarlet and gold, which 
a kind aunt brought him from the Soho 
Bazaar. Peace, obedience, and faith, 
and the habit of fixed attention were, 
Mr. Ruskin considers, the chief advan- 
tages of this early training. Its de- 
fects were its formalism and hardness. 
‘‘T had nothing to love,’ he writes in 
‘** Preeterita ;’’ “my parents were, in a 
sort, visible powers of nature to me, no 
more loved than the sun and moon.” 
Happily for the lonely child, born in 
the heart of London, he was from the 
first familiar with country sights and 
sounds. His early summers were 
spent at Hampstead and Dulwich. At 
three years old he went to Scotland and 
there first saw the mountains which 
have been the true love of his life. 
When on his return his portrait was 
painted by Northcote, the artist asked 
him what background he would like, 
the child answered without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘“‘ Blue hills.” The next 
year his parents. moved to a house on 
Herne Hill, surrounded by green fields 
and spacious gardens that were an 


Eden for the little boy—‘“‘all the 
more,” Mr. Collingwood suggests, 


“that the fruit of it was forbidden ” 
(i. 18). Here John Ruskin’s youth 
was spent. Here the first volume of 
‘*Modern Painters’? was composed, 
and here, on May 10, 1886, he wrote 
the preface to ‘* Preeterita.” 

I write these few prefatory words on my 
father’s birthday, in what was once my 
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nursery in his old house—to which he 
brought my mother and me, sixty-two years 
since, I being then four years old. ...:. I 
have written’ frankly, garrulously, and ‘at 
ease ; speaking of what it gives me joy to 
remember, at any length I like — sometimes 
very carefully of what I think it may be 
useful for others to know ; and passing in 
total silence things which I have no pleas- 
ure in reviewing (pp. v., vii). 

Ruskin pére still travelled for the 
business, and every spring, generally 
on May 10, the birthday observed with 
the solemnity of a religious festival, the 
family set out in their carriage and 
journeyed by easy stages to the north, 
calling at towns and great country seats 
in turn, and seeing churches and cas- 
tles, lakes and mountains, in their in- 
tervals of leisure. The English lakes, 
and Scotland, Wales, and Paris were 
all visited in this manner. These sum- 
mer tours were events of great impor- 
tance in the boy Ruskin’s life. He has 
told us how full of wonder and delight 
the world seemed to him as, sittipg 
propped up by his own little trunk, be- 
tween his parents, in the postchaise, he 
looked out through the glass windows 
at the country on either side. How 
tenderly he recalls the days when’ he 
rambled with his nurse among the 
steep rocks and gnarled trunks of Fri- 
ar’s Crag, or gleaned the ripe corn in 
the harvesi-fields on Tay side with -his 
Scotch cousins. 


I hesitate in recording, as a constant 
truth for the world, the impression left on 
me, when I went gleaning with Jessie, that 
Scottish sheaves are more golden than are 
found in other lands, and that no harvests, 
elsewhere visible to human eyes, are so like 
the ‘‘corn of heaven,’’ as those of Strath- 
Tay and Strath-Earn.! 

But this wise child was not content 
with seeing. He had already begun to 
describe what he saw on his travels ; to 
write down, on his return to the hotel 
in the evening, what he had seen in 
the day. The sight of Skiddaw and of 
Snowdon inspired him with a burst of 
song. His journals became poems, and 
when he was just fourteen he poured 
out his love for the “blue hills,’? and 


1 Praterita, i. 108, 
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for those very Coniston Crags where 


day by day he still sees the morning 
break, in the following lines : — 


I weary for the fountain foaming, 
For shady holm and hill ; 

My mind is on the mountain roaming, 
My spirit’s voice is still. 


The crags are lone on Coniston 
And Glaramara’s dell, 

And dreary on the mighty one, 
The cloud-enwreathed Scafell. 


Oh ! what although the crags be stern, 
Their mighty peaks that sever — 

Fresh flies the breeze on mountain fern, 
And free on mountain heather. 


There is a thrill of strange delight 
That passes quivering o’er me, 
When, blue hills rise upon the sight 
Like summer clouds before me. 


A present of Rogers’s *‘ Italy,’’ illus- 
trated with Turner’s vignettes, on his 
birthday that year, first inspired him 
with admiration for this painter, and a 
few weeks later the pleasure which 
both he and his father took in Prout’s 
** Sketches in Flanders and Germany ” 
made his mother suggest a tour on 
the Continent. So, the day after his 
father’s birthday, the whole family 
set off, travelling in good old-fash- 
ioned style, with four horses and postil- 
ions, maidservants, and courier. They 
worked slowly through Flanders and 
up the Rhine, never in a hurry, finding 
good horses and pleasant rooms every- 
where, and people who took off their 
hats to them when they arrived and 
departed. When they reached Schaff- 
hausen they took a walk one Sunday 
evening, and there, standing on a gar- 
den terrace, John Ruskin caught his 
first sight of the Alps. 


They were clear as crystal, sharp on the 
pure horizon sky, and already tinged with 
rose by the setting sun. Infinitely beyond 
aH that we had ever thought or dreamed ; 
the seen walls of lost Eden could not have 
been more beautiful to us ; not more awful, 
round heaven, the walls of sacred Death.! 


At every place he wrote verses and 
made pen-and-ink sketches in imitation 
of Turner’s vignettes. The gift of 


1 Preterita, i. 195. 
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Saussure’s ‘‘ Voyages dans les Alpes”? 
on his next birthday gave him new in- 
terest in physical geology, and his first 
published work was a short essay ‘*‘ On 
the Strata of Mont Blanc,’’ which ap- 
peared in Loudon’s Magazine of Nutu- 
ral History for March, 1834, together 
with a letter in which he inquired the 
cause of the color of the Rhine water. 
The next year the Ruskins went 
abroad again. This time they visited 
Venice and Verona — where young 
Ruskin made careful drawings of the 
Scaligeri monuments — and spent some 
time in Switzerland. While at Lu- 
cerne he went up the Righi and saw 
the wonderful storm sunset, moonlight, 
and daybreak, which he afterwards de- 
scribed in a famous passage of ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Painters.’”?” Mr. Ruskin returned 
home with his family for Christmas, 
1835, and a few weeks later received a 
visit from Mr. Domecq, his partner in 
the wine business, and his four daugh- 
ters, whom John Ruskin calls “the 
first really well-bred and well-dressed 
girls”? he had met. He promptly fell 
in love with the eldest of the four, 
Adele, and wrote stories for her amuse- 
ment, and poems in which he pro- 
claimed his passion. The bright-eyed 
French girl laughed at her boyish lover 
and his strange, shy ways, but young 
Ruskin remained constant, and when 
four years afterwards he heard of her 
marriage to a French baron, the shock 
brought on a serious illness. 

But neither love nor despair could 
make him idle. His classical education 
had hitherto been conducted in a some- 
what desultory manner. First one 
master, then another, had taught him 
Greek and Latin. He had taken les- 
sons in mathematics and attended 
courses of lectures at King’s College to 
prepare himself for matriculation at 
Oxford. His father destined him for 
the Church, and hoped to see him a 
bishop before he died. Before he was 
three years old he had climbed into a 
chair and preached his first sermon, 
thumping on a red cushion before him, 
and saying, ‘‘ Peeple, be dood. If you 
are dood, Dod will love you. If you 
are not dood, Dod will not love you. 














Peeple, be dood” (i. 21), A sermon 
which, as Miss Thackeray remarks, 
Mr. Ruskin has been preaching all his 
life long. With this end in view, 
young Ruskin’s name was put down by 
his father at Christ Church, and here 
he entered as gentleman commoner in 
January, 1837. His mother, in her 
anxiety to be near her son, lefi home 
and ‘took lodgings in the High Street, 
where she remained during his resi- 
dence at college, and saw him con- 
stantly. The three years which he 
spent at Oxford were not thrown away. 
Young Ruskin studied hard, made 
friends with Dr. Acland and the vet- 
eran geologist, Dr. Buckland, and won 
the Newdigate after two unsuccessful 
attempts, in the first of which Dean 
Stanley bore off the prize. But he did 
not neglect his art-studies, and found 
time to write a series of papers on 
“¢The Poetry of Architecture, or the 
Architecture of the Nations of Europe 
considered in its association with Nat- 
ural Scenery and National Characier,”’ 
which appeared in Loudon’s magazine, 
and have been quite recently published 
in a separate form. His love and ad- 
miration for Turner increased daily, 
and on his twenty-first birthday his 
father presented him with a picture of 
Winchelsea by his favorite master, and 
gave him an allowance of 2001. a year 
for pocket-money. The first use he 
made of his wealth was to buy another 
Turner, a drawing of Harlech Castle. 
The transaction, Mr. Collingwood tells 
us, was by no means agreeable to his 
father ‘‘the canny Scotch merchant, 
who had heaped up riches, hoping his 
son would gather them” (i. 89); but 
even his parent’s disapproval could not 
damp the young man’s pride and de- 
light in his newly acquired treasure. 
*¢Tt was not a piece of painted paper, 
but a Welsh castle and village, and 
Snowdon in blue cloud, that I bought 
for my seventy pounds.”*! The pur- 
chase of this picture, moreover, led to 
an introduction to the painter himself, 
whom young Ruskin met at the house 
of the dealer who had sold him the 


a Preterita, ii, 29. 
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Harlech Castle. He records: the im- 
pression which his first sight of Turner 
made upon him in his journal in the 
following characteristic lines : — 


I found in him a somewhat eccentric, 
keen-mannered, matter-of-fact, English- 
minded gentleman ; good-natured evidently, 
bad-tempered evidently, hating humbug of 
all sorts, shrewd, perhaps a little selfish, 
highly intellectual, the powers of the mind 
not brought out with any delight in their 
manifestation or intention of display, but 
flashing out occasionally in a word or look. 
Pretty close that [he adds later] and fully 
to be set down at the first glimpse, and set 
down the same evening (i. 90). 


Three months after his coming of 
age, a sudden breakdown of health 
brought Ruskin’s Oxford career to an 
abrupt end. This collapse was caused 
partly by overwork, partly by the grief 
at the disappointment of the love affair 
on which his hopes had been set. He 
was ordered abroad for the winter, fell 
ill with fever in Rome, and was taken 
by his parents to Naples, and after- 
wards to Venice and Switzerland. On 
his return to England he went up to 
Oxford for a pass, and took his B.A. 
degree in May, 1841. 


When I was sure I had got through [he 
writes] I went out for a walk in the fields 
north of New College, happy in the sense 
of recovered freedom, but extremely doubt- 
ful to what use I should put it. There I 
was at two-and-twenty, with such and such 
powers, all second-rate, except the analyt- 
ical ones, which were as much in embryo 
as the rest, and which I had no means of 
measuring ; such and such likings hitherto 
indulged rather against conscience, and a 
dim sense of duty to myself, my parents, 
and a daily more vague shadow of Eternal 
Law. What should I be or do?... Ox- 
ford taught me as much Latin and Greek 
as she could, and though I think she might 
have also told me that fritillaries grew in 
Iffley meadow, it was better that she left 
me to find them for myself. I must get on 
to the days of opening sight and effective 
labor, and to tlie scenes of nobler educa- 
tion, which all men who keep their hearts 
open receive in the end of days.? 


The result of these meditations ap- 
peared in the first volume of “‘ Modern 








2 Preterita, ii. 33. 
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Painters,” which the young Oxford 
graduate wrote in the autumn and win- 
ter of 1842, in his Herne Hill home, 
and read chapter by chapter each morn- 
ing at breakfast, to the delight of his 
admiring parents. The book was pub- 
lished in April, 1843, and soon made its 
mark. By the end of the year its suc- 
cess was assured. The poet Rogers 
kept it on his table, Tennyson longed 
so much to see it that he wrote to beg 
his publisher to borrow it for him, 
since he could not afford to buy it. 
Even the reviewer in Blackwood, who 
took up the cudgels in defence of cher- 
ished prejudices and reputations at- 
tacked by this daring young writer, 
allowed that the book was the work of 
a man of power, who thought inde- 
pendently and felt strongly, and had 
‘¢ a mortal aversion to be in a crowd.” 
In 1844 the family went to Switzer- 
land again to enable the artist-author 
to prepare drawings for his second 
volume, in which mountain forms were 
to be further illustrated. But on the 
way home Ruskin spent some days in 
the Louvre, and for the first time saw 
and loved Perugino and Bellini. He 
had been scoffing at the ancients ; at 
Poussin, Canalettv, and the Dutch- 
men, because they could not draw rocks 
and trees; now he discovered that 
there had been a great age of art even 
before Rubens and Michelangelo. He 
went home to study Rioand Lord Lind- 
say, and to write about the real ‘old 
masters. And the next spring he vis- 
ited Italy, for the first time without his 
parents. Then Florence and Lucca 
and Pisa revealed their glories to him. 
He stood in the shadow of Giotto’s 
Tower, and spent long mornings copy- 
ing the frescoes in the cloisters of S. 
Marco and of Santa Maria Novella. 
He dreamt away the days in the glow- 
ing sunlight, gazing on the fretted pin- 
nacles of Santa Maria della Spina, the 
jewel shrine of Pisa; and he saw and 
loved the marble form of Llaria di 
Caretto, where she lies in her last, 
long sleep, under the cathedral wall of 
Lucca. Then he went on to Venice, 
and found himself face to face with 
Tintoretto. He worked for weeks in 
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the Scuola di San Rocco, copying Tin- 
toret’s frescoes and making a catalogue 
of his works. He studied every bit of 
architectural detail in the walls of St. 
Mark’s and of the Doge’s Palace, and 
laid the foundations of another great 
work, ‘‘The Stones of Venice.’ His 
new thoughts and hopes are vigorously 
expressed in a letter which he wrote 
from Venice to an old friend, Mr. Jo- 
seph Severn, whose cartoon had lately 
gained a prize at the competition for 
the mural decoration of Westminster 
Hall : — 


With your hopes for the elevation of En- 
glish art by means of fresco, I cannot sym- 
pathize. . . . It is not the material nor the 
space that can give us thoughts, passions, 
or power. I see on our Academy walls 
nothing but what is ignoble in small pic- 
tures, and would be disgusting in large 
ones. It is not the love of fresco that we 
want ; it is the love of God and his crea- 
tures ; it is humility and charity and self- 
denial, and fasting and prayer. It is a 
total change of character. We want more 
faith and less reasoning, less strength and 
more trust. You want neither walls nor 
plaster nor color — ¢a ne fait rien & l’ affaire 
—it is Giotto and Ghirlandajo and An- 
gelico that you want, and that you will and 
must want. until this disgusting nineteenth 
century has—I can’t say breathed, but 
steamed its last (i. 126). 


So early he had taken up, and wrapped 
around him, the mantle of Cassandra. 
That winter he wrote the second vol- 
ume of “* Modern Painters ”’ in the new 
and larger home on Denmark Hill, to 
which his parents had lately moved. 
When the book came out, he was back 
in Italy, showing his father the Campo 
Santo of Pisa, the Campanile of Giotto, 
and trying to make him understand 
why these things spoke to him with 
such power. On his return home, the 
young author found himself quite a star 
in the literary world. Lockhart asked 
him to review Lord Lindsay’s “ Chris- 
tian Art” for the Quarterly. Sydney 
Smith praised **‘ Modern Painters” as a 
book of ‘ transcendent talent, likely to 
work a complete revolution in the 
world of tasie,’? and Miss Mitford de- 
scribed him as ‘certainly the most 
charming person she had ever known.”? 











But his health was still delicate, and 
he suffered from a weakness of the 
spine which made him find society too 
fatiguing. He went to Scotlind in the 
autumn, and stopped in Perthshire, 
where he proposed to the young Scotch 
lady for whom he had, some years be- 
fore, written his pretty fairy tale of 
“The King of the Golden River.” 
The marriage, which was, we are told, 
greatly desired by Ruskin’s parents, 
took place on April 10, 1848, and the 
young couple went to Keswick. From 
this place he wrote on Good Friday to 
Miss Mitford : — 


I begin to feel that all the work I have 
been doing, and all the loves I have been 
cherishing, are ineffective and frivolous 
—that these are not times for watching 
clouds, or dreaming over quiet waters ; that 
more serious work is to be done ; and that 
the time for endurance has come rather 
than for meditation, and for hope rather 
than for happiness. Happy those whose 
hope, without this severe and tearful rend- 
ing away of all the props and stability of 
earthly,enjoyments, has been fixed ‘‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling.’’ Mine 
was not. It was based on those “ pillars of 
the earth which are astonished at His re- 
proof”’ (i. 136). 


Strange words for a young man of nine- 
and-twenty on his honeymoon. But 
Mr. Ruskin was unlike other men, and 
his mood just then was restless and 
troubled. He and his wife started to 
make a tour of English cathedrals, but 
he caught a chill, sketching at Salis- 
bury, and had to give up his plan. 
Later in the summer he paid a visit to 
Normandy, where he studied Gothic 
buildings, and in October settled at a 
house of his own in Park Street. That 
winter he wrote ‘* The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,’’ and himself engraved 
the plates from drawings which he had 
made in 1846 and 1848. The fine stud- 
ies of the window of Giotto’s Tower, 
the arches of S. Michele at Lucca, and 
Ca’ Foscari at Venice, with their 
deeply carved mouldings and tufted 
plants, are familiar to all Ruskin lovers, 
and have been the delight of our child- 
hood. The book was announced for 


his father’s birthday, May 10, 1849, and 
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its appearance was eagerly expected by 
at least one person. Charlotte Bronté 
had lately been reading ** Modern 
Painters,’? and now wrote to her pub- 
lishers, congratulating them on the 
approaching publication of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s new work. “If ‘The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture’ resemble their 
predecessor, ‘Modern Painters,’ they 
will be no lamps at all, but a new 
constellation — seven bright stars, for 
whose rising the reading world ought 
to be anxiously agape ”’ (i. 140). Mr. 
Ruskin’s own opinion, thirty years 
later, was that the book had become 
the most useless he had ever written ; 
the buildings he had described in its 
pages with so much delight being ‘* now 
either knocked down or scraped and 
patched up into smugness and smooth- 
ness more tragic than uttermost ruin’’ 
(i. 141). But the “Seven Lamps” is 
still read and valued by many, and has 
lately gone through four new editions. 
His next book was to be ** The Stones 
of Venice.”’ Ever since his visit to 
Italy in 1845, a book about Venice had 
been planned, and with this object in 
view the winter of 1849-50 was spent at 
Venice, where he devoted himself to a 
thorough examination of St. Mark’s 
and the Ducal Palace. The first vol- 
ume appeared by the end of 1850, and 
was received with a mingled chorus 
of groans and applause. One reviewer 
discovered that Ruskinism was vio- 
lently inimical to sundry existing inter- 
ests ; another complained that the book 
was unreadable, and the author posi- 
tively insane. But Charlotte Bronté’s 
hopes were not disappointed, and she - 
wrote full of delight to a friend : — 


The Stones of Venice seem nobly laid 
and chiselled. How grandly the quarry of 
vast marbles is disclosed! Mr. Ruskin 
seems to me one of the few genuine writers, 
as distinguished from book-makers, of this 
age. His earnestness even amuses me in 
certain passages ; for I cannot help laugh- 
ing to think how utilitarians will fume and 
fret over his deep, serious, and (as they 
will think) fanatical reverence for Art (i. 
152). 


At the same moment Carlyle was writ- 
ing to Ruskin, in a note, thanking him 
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for a gift of books which he had sent | 


him’: —_ 

I was already deep in the “‘ Stones,’’ and 
clearly propose to hold on there. A strange, 
unexpected, and, I believe, most true and 
excellent Sermon in Stones, as well as the 
best piece of School-mastering in Architec- 
tonics, from which I hope to learn in a 
great many ways. The spirit and purport 
of these Critical Studies of yours are a sin- 
gular sign of the times to me, and a very 
gratifying one. Right good speed to you, 
and victorious arrival on the farther shore ! 
It is a quite new ‘“‘ renaissance,”’ I believe, 
we are getting into just now : either towards 
new, wider manhood, high again as the 
eternal stars, or else into final death, and 
the mask of Gehenna forevermore! A 
dreadful process, but a needful and inev- 
itable one. Nor do I doubt at all which 
way the issue will be, though which of the 
extant nations are to get included in it, and 
which to be trampled out and abolished in 
the process, may be very doubtful. God is 
great, and sure enough, the changes in the 
** Construction of Sheepfolds,”’ as well as in 
other things, will require to be very consid- 
erable (i. 151). 


Carlyle here alludes to a pamphlet 
which Mr. Ruskin had lately published 
on the text, ‘‘ There shall be one fold 
and one Shepherd,’’ urging Protestants 
of all denominations to drop their dif- 
ferences and unite in a world-wide fed- 
eration, a New Jerusalem, with the 
Church of England for its nucleus. If 
people could be brought to go straight 
to the New Testament for its simple 
teaching, he thought there would be no 
difficulty in finding common ground, 
and once sincere faith in Christ and 
simplicity of life were restored, these 
could not fail to produce a-revival of 
the right spirit in art. His aspirations 
did not meet with much response at 
the time. The art-critic was held to be 
wandering out of his province, and, 
excepting Carlyle, few were disposed 
to treat him seriously. But for Ruskin 
himself, as Mr. Collingwood justly re- 
marks, the publication of this pamphlet 
was a memorable date; for it was the 
beginning of a train of thought, which 
was destined to lead him far in a new 
direction. 

His next pamphlet was the famous 
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one on Pre-Raphaelitism, which he 
published in August, 1851. This was a 
spirited defence of the band of young 
painters calling themselves Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Brothers, whose pictures had 
startled the British public in the Acad- 
emy Exhibition that year. These ar- 
dent and gifted young men were not 
originally pupils of Mr. Ruskin, nor 
was their movement in the first place 
his creation. At first the ugliness of 
the faces in Holman Hunt and Millais’s 





pictures repelled him, and he disliked 
_what seemed to him the popish nature 
lof their subjects. But soon he recog- 
| nized the seriousness of their aims, and 
|the faithfulness of their attempts to 
follow nature; and when the Times 
critic denounced their works, and they 
fell under the ban of public condemna- 
tion, he held out the right hand of fel- 
|\lowship, and stood up boldly as their 


‘champion. Since the days of Albert 


| Diirer, he said, there had been noth- 
ing in art so earnest and so complete as 
Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World ”’ 
or Millais’s ‘*‘ Carpenter’s Shop.”’ 


He 
became personally acquainted with the 
artists, and was soon on intimate terms 
with the true leader of the movement, 
Dante Rossetti. A drawing of Ros- 
setti’s, which was sent him by a friend 
in 1854, struck him so much, that he 
sought out the young artist, and agreed 
to take any drawings that he brought 
him, at their market price, up to a cer- 
tain sum every year. Nor did his gen- 
erous patronage end here. He was the 
first to recognize the rare beauty of 
Rossetti’s early poems, and when his 
friend Thackeray declined to print 
them in the Cornhill, he became re- 
sponsible for the cost of their publica- 
tion. 

The Working Men’s College, just 
started by Frederick Denison Maurice 
in 1854, received the warm support of 
Mr. Ruskin, and Rossetti, who was en- 
listed by him in the cause, helped him 
to give evening drawing-classes at 
Great Ormond Street. At the opening 
lecture, which was held in Long Acre 
on October 30, 1854, the chapter ‘‘On 
the Nature of Gothic,’’ from the second 
volume of ‘*The Stones of Venice,” 























was distributed to all present, and be- 
came, as it were, the manifesto of the 
new movement. Mr. Ruskin’s indus- 
iry during these years was greater than 
ever. After another visit to Venice in 
1852, he left Park Street, to settle next 
door to his old home on Herne Hill, 
and there wrote vols. ii. and iii. of 
**The Stones of Venice.” During the 
following winter, he delivered his lec- 
tures on architecture and painting 
before the Philosophical Society of Ed- 
inburgh, reviewing the life and aims of 
Turner, and holding up sincerity in 
imagination, as the guiding principle of 
Christian art, exemplified in the works 
of the Pre-Raphaelite painters. In the 
summer of 1854 he went to Switzerland, 
to write a book on the history of its 
chief towns, which was to be illustrated 
by drawings from his pen. But at his 
father’s earnest desire, he gave up this 
plan, and set to work on vol. iii. of 
** Modern Painters.’’ His progress was 
interrupted by the melancholy events 
of that autumn. His marriage had dis- 
appointed the hopes of his parents, 
and none of his friends were surprised 
when the ill-assorted union was finally 
severed by his wife’s act. Mr. Ruskin 
himself, ‘‘ with an old-fashioned deli- 
cacy and chivalry which revolted alike 
from explanation and from recrimina- 
tion, set up no defence, brought no 
counter-charges, and preferred to let 
gossip do its worst” (i. 181). Natu- 
rally, many false reports were spread 
abroad, but Mr. Ruskin’s friends stood 
by him loyally, and held his conduct to 
be free from blame. 

Mr. and Mrs. Browning were intro- 
duced to him early in 1855 by Miss 
Mitford, and Mrs. Browning thus de- 
scribes their impressions of this new 
acquaintance, whose friendship they 
both valued so highly in after life : — 


We went to Denmark Hill yesterday to 
have luncheon with Mr. Ruskin and his 
parents, and see the Turners, which, by. the 
way, are divine. I like Mr. Ruskin very 
much, and so does Robert ; very gentle, yet 
earnest — refined and truthful. We count 
him one among the valuable acquaintances 
made this year in England (i. 182). 

Later in the year, we find Mr. Rus- 
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kin writing to ask Browning for some 
explanation of those ‘seemingly care- 
less and too rugged lines of his,’? which 
are none the less absolutely ‘ unerring 
in every sentence he writes of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and every principle con- 
nected with the medizval temper in 
matters of art.??> The poet replies in a 
long and characteristic letter, thanking 
his critic cordially for his ‘* unpleasant 
things,’”? as much as his over-liberal 
praise, and defending himself from the 
often-repeated charges of obscurity and 
roughness. We can only quote a few 
lines : — 


For the deepnesses you think you discern 
— may they be more than mere blacknesses ! 
For the hopes you entertain of what may 
come of subsequent readings —all success 
to them! For your bewilderment more 
especially noted —how shall I help that? 
We don’t read poetry the same way, by the 
same law ; it is tooclear. I cannot begin 
writing poetry till my imaginary reader has 
conceded licenses to me which you demur at 
altogether. I know that I don’t make out 
my conception by my language ; all poetry 
being a putting the infinite within the 
finite. You would have me paint it all 
plain out, which can’t be. ... Do you 
think poetry was ever generally understood 
—orcan be? Is the business of it to tell 
people what they know already, as they 
know it, and so precisely that they shall be 
able to cry out— Here you should supply 
this, — that you evidently pass over, and 
I'll help you from my own stock? It is all 
teaching, on the contrary, and the people 
hate to be taught. They say otherwise — 
make foolish fables about Orpheus enchant- 
ing stocks and stones, poets standing up 
and being worshipped, —all nonsense and 
impossible dreaming. A poet’s affair is 
with God, to whom he is accountable, and 
of whom is his reward; look elsewhere, 
and you find misery enough. Do you be- 
lieve people understand Hamlet? ... But 
I write in the blind-dark and bitter-cold, 
and past post-time, as I fear. Take my 
truest thanks, and understand at least this 
rough writing, and, at all events, the real 
affection with which I venture to regard 
you. And ‘‘I’’ means my wife as well as 
yours ever faithfully, Robert Browning (i. 
202). 


In 1855 Mr. Ruskin published his 
first pamphlet of ‘* Notes on the Royal 
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Academy and other Exhibitions,” 
which was so widely read and largely 
sold, that, he repeated the plan five 
years in succession. He was now rec- 
ognized as the leading authority in art, 
and the public was anxious to hear his 
opinion, not only on the works of the 
Pre-Raphaclites, but on all questions of 
taste. In 1857 he lectured at Man- 
chester on ‘*‘ The Political Economy of 
Art,” insisting on the duty of the State 
to promote art education in different 
forms, and urging the revival of the 
medieval guilds of craftsmen. That 
autumn he was recalled from Scot- 
land, whither he had accompanied his 
mother on a visit to the scenes of her 
youth, to arrange the Turner drawings 
in the National Gallery. The next six 
months were spent in a laborious en- 
deavor to sort the masses of ‘ precious 
rubbish,’ which had been removed 
from Turner’s house in Queen Anne 
Street to Trafalgar Square. From this 


chaos he extricated four hundred of 
the painter’s loveliest studies in pencil 
and water-color, and after having, with 
infinite pains, cleaned, mounted, dated, 


and described them, he placed them in 
sliding frames and cabinets of his own 
invention. This collection—in the 
writer’s words, ‘*a wonderful monu- 
ment of one great man’s genius and of 
another’s patience ’’ —still remains in 
the cellars of Trafalgar Square, where 
the Turner drawings can be seen by 
all who care to study them. Many 
years afterwards, in 1881, Mr. Ruskin 
published a “ Catalogue of the Turner 
Drawings and Sketches at present ex- 
hibited in the National Gallery,’ and 
so completed a task for which he de- 
serves the gratitude of posterity. Dur- 
ing 1858, he lectured in different towns, 
on subjects connected with his Man- 
chester addresses, and the relation of 
art to manufacture. He lent a helping 
hand to the New Oxford Museum, then 
building, and lectured, by Dr. Acland’s 
invitation, to the men who were em- 
ployed there. In October he delivered 
an inaugural address at the opening of 
the Cambridge School of Art. At 
Manchester he spoke again, in Febru- 
ary, 1859, on the ‘* Unity of Art,’ and 
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told his hearers boldly that, in order to 
be a good natural painter, there must 
at least be strong elements of good in 
the mind, however warped the good 
may be by evil qualities. That sum- 
mer he went to Germany and Switzer- 
land, on his last tour abroad with his 
parents. His father was now seventy- 
four, and it was to gratify his often- 
expressed anxiety that he might live to 
see ** Modern Painters” finished, that 
Mr. Ruskin now set to work and wrote 
the fifth and concluding volume. It 
was his original intention in this last 
part of his great book to treat of vege- 
tation, clouds, and water, as well as of 
the laws of composition ; but he soon 
found the scheme beyond the limits of 
a single volume, and, giving up the 
chapter on water, he carried out the 
rest of his task, as Mr. Collingwood 
says, somewhat sketchily and _half- 
heartedly, *‘as an artist would com- 
plete a work when the patron who 
commissioned it had died” (i. 221). 
He had begun the book in defence of 
Turner’s genius, but now Turner had 
long been dead and his fame was 
thoroughly vindicated. The claims of 
Early Christian art were fully recog- 
nized ; the Pre-Raphaelites no longer 
needed his help. Of Tintoretto he had 
already spoken. Titian and Veronese 
now became the subject of his dis- 
course. In 1860 the book appeared, 
and ‘* Modern Painters” was finally 
completed. 

The date marks an epoch in Mr. 
Ruskin’s life. At forty years of age 
he had finished the work on which his 
reputation as an art critic mainly rests. 
Henceforth art alone was seldom to be 
his theme. It became the text for 
wider teachings on larger questions, 
and he tried to lead others as he had 
been lead himself by thoughts about 
art to the serious consideration of great 
social and ethical problems. What he 
calls ** the terrific call of human crime 
for resistance, and of human misery 
for help,’? seemed just then to have 
taken absolute hold of his mind to the 
exclusion of all other feelings. He 
lived much in Switzerland, among the 
mountains at Geneva and at Chamou- 








nix, with occasionally one or two 
American friends, such as Professor 
Norton and Mr. W. J. Stillman, for 
companions. Here he wrote his four 
essays on political economy, afterwards 
reprinted in “ Unto this Last.’’ But 
when three of them had appeared in 
the Cornhill Thackeray wrote’ to say 
they were so universally disliked and 
condemned, that he feared he could 
only print one more. Beaten back in 
this direction, Mr. Ruskin next wrote a 
second series on the same subject in 
Fraser’s Magazine, reprinted in 1872 as 
‘*Munera Pulveris.”” These, however, 
met with the same fate. The news- 
papers scoffed and jeered at them. 
‘‘Only a genius like Mr. Ruskin,” 
wrote one, ‘* could have produced such 
hopeless rubbish,’’ and before long the 
publisher interfered and put an end to 
the series. What was worse in the 
author’s eyes, these heretical theories 
incurred the serious disapproval of his 
old father, then rapidly drawing near 
his end. In these days of free specu- 
lation, in all departments of thought, 
we are sometimes inclined to wonder at 
the outcry which these papers excited. 
But Mr. Ruskin was one of the first 
boldly to attack the orthodox political 
economy of the day, and to say that 
many of its so-called laws clashed with 
plain morality. As Mr. Collingwood 
points out, there was nothing directly 
revolutionary in either of these books. 
The author upheld free trade and de- 
clined to accept Socialism ; but he ob- 
jected tothe price of labor being fixed 
by competition, and thought that wages 
should be fixed by a common tariff, and 
he wished to see the ignorant taught, 
the men out of work employed, and the 
aged poor pensioned by the State, while 
the incurably lazy and vicious were to 
be placed in government workshops, 
treated, in fact, much as ‘the sub- 
merged tenth’? in General Booth’s 
home-colonies. 

On March 3, 1864, old Mr. Ruskin 
died, and was buried in Addington 
Churchyard, near Croydon, where his 
son placed the following inscription on 
his tomb : ‘‘ He was an entirely honest 
merchant, and his memory is to all who 
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keep it dear and helpful. His son, 
whom he loved to the uttermost, and 
taught to speak truth, says this of him ” 
(ii. 37). Mr. Ruskin spent all that year 
with his widowed mother, and brought 
a young Scotch cousin, Miss Joanna 
Agnew, to be her companion. This 
young lady remained at Denmark Hill 
until, seven years later, she married 
Mr. Arthur Severn, the son of the 
Ruskins’ old friend, Joseph Severn, 
and settled in the old family home at 
Herne Hill. ‘ Nor virtually,’ writes 
Mr. Ruskin in the chapter which he 
has devoted to “‘ Joanna’s Care,” “‘ have 
she and I ever parted since ”’ (ii. 39). 
The influence of this bright young 
presence in the old home, revived his 
drooping spirits, and the company of 
‘the dear old lady and ditto young,” to 
whom Carlyle often sends his love, 
gave a fresh stimulus to his ideas on 
women’s education and work in life. 
These thoughts found expression in his 
next Manchester lectures, which, pub- 
lished in 1865, under the title of ‘‘ Ses- 
ame and Lilies,’ became his most 
popular work, and has since then run 
through fourteen editions. Having de- 
livered his protest in economics, he 
now held up his ideal of moral culture, 
and preached plain living and high 
thinking to the rising generation. In 
his chapter on ‘ Kings’ Treasuries ”’ he 
set forth the advantages arising from 
an intelligent use of books, the broader 
views of life and higher tone of mind 
acquired by the scholar, who, though 
he may be poor and unfashionable, 
enjoys what is really the best society, 
and holds converse with the great 
minds of all ages. In the lecture on 
** Queens’ Gardens ”’ he discussed the 
education of women, how it is theirs to 
set the standards of taste and limits of 
ambition, to guide the steps of the 
seekers, and to award the crown. Edu- 
cational theories and experiments occu- 
pied the chief place in Mr. Ruskin’s 
time and thoughts, during the.next few 
years. Lectures and papers on these 
topics teemed from his pen under such 
titles as ‘“* The Cestus of Aglaia,’’ ‘* The 
Crown of Wild Olives,’ ‘* The Ethics 
of the Dust,’ which last Carlyle hailed 
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as ‘a most shining performance.” 
‘** Not for a long while,’ the old man 
writes to Mr. Ruskin, ‘have I read 
anything tenth part so radiant with tal- 
ent, ingenuity, lambent fire, sheet and 
other lightnings of all commendable 
kinds ”’ (ii. 51). 

The friendship of the sage of Chelsea 
was at this period an important influ- 
ence in Mr. Ruskin’s life. They spent 
many evenings together, and Carlyle’s 
letters to Mr. Ruskin when he was 
abroad show how much he missed his 
friend’s visits and conversation, while 
we learn from the Emerson correspond- 
ence with how much sympathy he fol- 
lowed Mr. Ruskin in his new crusade. 

There is nothing going on among us [he 
writes] as notable to me, as those fierce 
lightning-bolts Ruskin is copiously and | 
desperately pouring into the black world of | 
‘anarchy all around him. No other man in | 





England that I meet has in him the divine 
rage against iniquity, falsity, and baseness 
that Ruskin has, and that every man ought 
to have. 

On the day of Mrs. Carlyle’s death, 
Mr. 


ing abroad, 


Ruskin, then on the point of start- 
called in Cheyne Walk | 
with his usual offering of a bouquet of 
flowers for Mrs. Warlyle, and was told 
the sad news. He set out with his 
friends, without telling them a word, 
and when they read the news at Paris, | 
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highest interests and you) while I still re- 
main here. You can do nothing for me in 
Italy, except come home improved in health 


| and spirits (ii. 62). 


Mr. Ruskin’s next work of impor- 
tance was the series of ‘* Letters on a 
Commonwealth,”’ published in 1867 as 
‘*Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne,’” 
which deserves attention as the most 
complete statement of his social scheme. 
To adapt the guilds of the Middle Ages, 
together with something of their feudal 
system, their Church and chivalry, to: 
the needs of the present day, seems to 
have been Mr. Ruskin’s central idea. 
Some of his suggestions, however, such 
as the proposal to limit incomes to a 
fixed maximum and to forbid young 
people to marry until they had at- 
tained a certain standard of physical 
|and moral excellence, could hardly be 
considered practical. The letters to 
lthe workers of England, begun in 1871 
and continued at interv: us “until 1884, 
under the title ** Fors Clavigera— the 
Key-bearing Fate ”’ or ‘* Force’? — were 
a sequel to “Time and Tide.” Here, 
many of his ideas on these subjects 
were put down, with a strange mingling 
of jest and earnest. The sincerity of 
the writer was undoubted, his wit and 
vivacity never failed him, but here aud 


| there he hurt his readers by what 


seemed to them the tone of levity in 


said that he had known it, but would | | which he spoke of their cherished be- 
not spoil their pleasure by telling them. | |liefs ; an act which would certainly not 
A month later — le wrote im answer cu been intentional om the part of 


to his condolences : . 

Dear Ruskin, — Your kind words from | 
Dijon were welcome to me. Thanks. I} 
did not doubt your sympathy in what has 
come ; but it is better that I see it laid be- | | 
fore me. You are yourself very unhappy, | 
as I too well discern; heavy-laden, ob- 
structed, and dispirited, but you have a 
great work still ahead ; and will gradually | 
have to gird yourself up against the heat of 
the day, which is coming on for you—as 
the night too is coming. Think valiantly 
of these things. 

After giving way to his grief —‘* my 
life all laid in ruins, and the one light 
of it as if gone out’? — he continues : — 


Come and see me when you get home ; 
come oftener to see me, and speak more 





frankly to me (for I am very true to your 


one who, in those same pages, had 
insisted on the duty of training children 
|in reverence and admiration “for all 
| that is gracious among the living, great 
among the dead, and marvellous in the 
powers that cannot ever die.” 

At least no one can say that Mr. Rus- 
kin has not practised what he preached. 
Many are the industrial experiments 
which he has tried, with more or less 
success. He advanced 7001. to Miss 
Octavia Hill, when she nobly endeav- 
ored to improve the dwellings of the 
London poor. He started a tea-shop 
in Marylebone on his principles of fair 
trade, and kept sweepers at work for 
eight hours daily ow a crossing between 
the British Museum and St. Giles to, 








show ‘‘a bit of our London streets kept 
as clean as the deck of a ship of the 
line ”’ (ii. 131). The larger scheme of 
St. George’s Guild grew out of ‘* Fors,” 
and has at least produced one admirable 
result in the Sheffield Museum, which 
Mr. Ruskin himself has endowed with 
so many precious treasures of art. And 
amongst the most successful industrial 
schemes which owe their origin to Mr. 
Ruskin’s followers we must uot forget 
the revival of spinning in Langdale by 
Mr. Albert Fleming, and the manu- 
facture of Ruskin linen, which has its 
headquarters at Keswick. His own 
splendid gifts to Oxford, his institution 
of the May Queen festival at White- 
lands College, and at the High School 
at Cork, are still fresh in the memories 
of our readers. Countless other in- 
stances of public and private munitfi- 
cence might be named. So lavish, 
indeed, has been his generosity that 
the whole of the fortune which he in- 
herited from his parents, some 200,- 
000/., is gone, and the income derived 
from the sale of his books, amounting, 
we are told, to two or three thousand 
pounds a year, is now his sole means of 
livelihood. His mother lived to the 
age of ninety, and kept her powers of 
mind to the last, and when she died on 
December 5, 1871, her son was left 
with ‘‘ a surprising sense of loneliness.”’ 
He buried her in his father’s grave, 
and wrote upon it, ‘‘ Here, beside my 
father’s body, I have laid my mother’s ; 
nor was dearer earth ever returned 
to earth, nor purer life recorded in 
heaven” (ii. 115). 

Time had already changed or modi- 
fied many of the convictions of Mr. 
Ruskin’s youth. Once he had been 
known as the enemy of the Greeks. 
Now his “‘ Queen of the Air,’’ or ** Lec- 
tures on the Greek Myths of Cloud 
and Storm,’’ showed his deep interest 
in classical mythology, while animal 
myths and plant myths afterwards be- 
came the subject of chapters in ‘f Deu- 
calion ” and ‘‘ Proserpina ”’ (1875-1886). 
In 1869 he went back to Venice after 
an absence of seventeen years, and 
then for the first time discovered Car- 
paccio. 
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He fell in love with St. Ursula as, twenty- 
four years earlier, he had fallen in love with 
the statue of Ilaria at Lucca; and she be- 
came, as time after time he revisited Venice 
for her sake, a personality, a spiritual pres- 
ence, a living ideal, exactly as the ‘“* Queen 
of the Air’’ might have been to the sincere 
Athenian in the pagan age of faith. The 
story of her life and death became an ex- 
ample, the conception of her character, as 
read in Carpaccio’s picture, became a stand- 
ard for his own life and action in many a 
time of distress and discouragement. The 
thought of ‘‘ What would St. Ursula say ?’’ 
led him—not always, but far more often 
than his correspondents knew — to burn the 
letter of sharp retort upon stupidity and 
impertinence, and to force the wearied brain 
and overstrung nerves into patience and a 
kindly answer. And later on, the playful 
credence: which he accorded to the myth 
has deepened into a renewed sense of the 
possibility of spiritual realities when he 
learnt to look, with those medieval believ- 
ers, once more as a little child upon the 
unfathomable mysteries of life (ii. 92). 


It was Mr. Burne-Jones, whose: own 
art he has so often praised, who first 
directed his attention to the old Vene- 
tian master, and with his habitual can- 
dor Mr. Ruskin wrote to him from 
Venice that spring : — 


My dearest Ned, — There’s nothing here 
like Carpaccio! There’s a little bit of 
humble-pie for you! Well, the fact was I 
had never once looked at him, having 
classed him in glance and thought with 
Gentile Bellini and other men of the more 
or less incipient and hard schools, and 
Tintoret went better with clouds and hills. 
But this Carpaccio is a new world to me. 
. . . ve only seen the Academy once yet, 
and am going this morning (cloudless light !) 
to your St. George of the Schiavoni, but I 
must send this word first to catch post. 
From your loving, J. R. 

I don’t give up my Tintoret, but his dis- 
solution of expression into drapery and 
shadow is too licentious for me now. 


In August, 1869, he was elected Slade 
professor of fine art at Oxford, and en- 
tered with all his old ardor on this new 
sphere of work and usefulness. No 
part of Mr. Collingwood’s volumes is 
more interesting than the chapters 
which relate to Mr. Ruskin’s Oxford 








teaching. As one of the undergrad- 
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uates who heard those famous lectures, 
who followed his master, when, armed 
with pick and shovel, he himself led 
the way to mend the Hincksey road, he 
gives a vivid picture of the generous 
enthusiasm with which the youth of 
Oxford was fired. If Mr. Ruskin could 
not make the men draw he would at 
least make them dig. Not a few of 
those who went with him to the Hinck- 
sey diggings have, we rejoice to think, 
lived to do good work, whether they 
belong to the company of St. George or 
have labored in other directions. ‘ No 
true disciple of mine will ever be a 
Ruskinian, he will follow, not me, but 
the instincts of his own soul and the 
guidance of its Creator’? (St. Mark’s 
Rest). Mr. Collingwood also insists 
with great truth and force on the value 
of the five courses of lectures delivered 
by Mr. Ruskin, during the first three 
years of his professorship. These 
courses, published separately as *‘ Lec- 
tures on Ari,” “ Aratra Pentilici,”’ 
‘*The Eagle’s Nest,” ‘ Ariadne Flo- 
rentina,” and ** Val d’Arno’’ contain 
his mature views and theories of art, 
and are full of valuable and suggestive 
thought. In their published form, they 
have attracted less attention than 
** Modern Painters,’”’ but one, at least, 
of Ruskin’s old admirers welcomed 
them warmly. 


Many thanks to you for so pleasant and 
instructive a gift [wrote Carlyle on receiy- 
ing the volume of “Val d’Arno”’’]. The 
work is full of beautiful and delicate per- 
ceptions, new ideas, both new and true, 
which throw a brilliant illumination over 
that important piece of history, and awake 
fresh curiosities and speculations on that 
and on other much wider subjects. It is 
all written with the old nobleness and fire, 
in which no other living voice to my knowl- 
edge equals yours. Perge, perge—and as 
the Irish say, ‘‘ more power to your elbow”’ 
(ii. 148). 

The course on birds, published in the 
charming volume of ‘‘ Love’s Meinie,”’ 
was delivered at Oxford in Lent term, 
1873, and repeated at Eton during the 
same year. The twelve lectures on Sir 
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had been back to Florence and Rome, 
studying Botticelli with fresh interest, 
and copying the Zipporah of the Sis- 
tine frescoes. He also visited Assisi 
in June, 1874, and fell dangerously ill 
there. During his illness, he dreamt 
that the monks had made him a brother 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, and 
in the next chapter of ‘Fors,’ he 
owned how strongly he had been 
tempted to imitate the example of St. 
Francis, and become a devout follower 
of holy poverty. But he remembered 
his duties to his Oxford pupils, and 
came back to lecture to them on the 
Florentine school, and to talk to the 
Eton boys about Botticelli. ‘* Morn- 
ings in Florence’? was the result of 
this journey as, a few years later, the 
** Guide to the Pictures in the Academy 
at Venice’? and ‘St. Mark’s Rest” 
were the fruit of another visit to Ven- 
ice. But repeated attacks of illness 
interrupted his Oxford work, and at the 
end of his third term of three years, 
Mr. Ruskin felt it his duty to resign the 
Slade professorship. A few months 
before he had written his last ‘‘ Fars ”’ 
and siruggled to prepare a catalogue 
for the exhibition of his Turner draw- 
ings at the Fine Art Gallery in Bond 
Street. The pathetic words with which 
he concluded his description of Turn- 
er’s youthful picture of the Coniston 
Fells, are still fresh in our minds : — 


Morning breaks, as I write, along these 
Coniston Fells, and the level mists, motion- 
less and grey beneath the rose of the 
moorlands, veil the lower woods, and the 
sleeping village, and the long lawns by the 
lake shore. Oh! that some one had but 
told me, in my youth, when all my heart 
seemed to be set on these colors and clouds, 
that appear for a little while and then 
vanish away, how little my love of them 
would serve me, when the silence of lawn 
and wood in the dews of morning should be 
completed, and all my thoughts should be 
of those whom, by neither, I was to meet 
more (ii. 180). 


A week later the exhibition opened, 
and Mr. Ruskin was struck down by a 
sudden and dangerous attack of inflam- 
mation of the brain. He remained in 





Joshua Reynolds belong to November, 
1875. 


During the interval Mr. Ruskin 


a critical state during some weeks, and 














his recovery was hailed with a burst of 
widespread sympathy, and the gift of 
Turner’s drawing of the ‘ Spliigen,” 
which a number of his friends bought 
for the sum of a thousand guineas, 
and presented tohim. The next three 
years were spent in retirement at 
Brantwood, the house on Coniston 
Water, which he had bought from Mr. 
W. J. Linton, after a serious illness at 
Matlock in 1871. Mr. Collingwood 
gives us a pleasant picture of his life 
there, with its refined surroundings, its 
manifold interests and activities, its 
mountain walks and boating expedi- 
tions. His humbler neighbors soon 
learnt by experience the genuine inter- 
est which he took in their well-being ; 
and this sense of mutual regard has 
more than once found expression in 
the words, ‘* Eh! he’s a grand chap, is 
Maisther Rooskin!”’’ In August, 1880, 
the visited his old haunts in France and 
wrote a new book, ‘‘ The Bible of 
Amiens,”’ ‘‘ which was to be to the 
‘Seven Lamps’ what ‘St. Mark’s 
Rest’ was to ‘The Stones of Venice’ ”’ 
(ii. 207). On his return, he lectured on 
the same subject to his old friends, the 
Eton boys. One noteworthy thing 
about this new work was its distinctly 
religious tone. He had come out of 
the phase of doubt through which he 
had passed, and henceforth owned “ the 
fear of God and the revelation of the 
divine spirit as the groundwork of 
civilization and the guide of progress ”’ 
(ii. 207). He wrote a series of letters 
on the Lord’s Prayer for the Furness 
Clerical Society, in which he dwelt on 
the need of a living faith in the Father- 
hood of God and childlike obedience to 
his laws ; and he spoke touchingly to 
the Coniston children, when they sang 
the hymn “ Jesu, here from sin de- 
liver,’’ of the love of God and of the 
need we all have of a Saviour, to de- 
liver us from our sins. In 1882 he went 
abroad again, and after seeing Mont 
Blane once more, crossed the Mont 
Cenis into Italy. At Florence he was 
introduced to Miss Alexander, whose 
drawings and intimate knowledge of 
the Tuscan peasants alike delighted 
him, and whose ‘Story of Ida” and 
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‘Roadside Songs of Tuscany,’’ he 
afterwards edited. In 1883 he was 
once more .elected Slade professor, and 
delivered two admirable courses of 
lectures on *“*The Art” and ‘“ The 
Pleasures of England.’’ But the ten- 
dencies of the modern scientific party 
distressed his sensitive nature, and 
when the vote was passed to establish 
a physiological laboratory at the mu- 
seum, he resigned his professorship 
and left Oxford in the bitterness of his 
soul. The next four years (1885-1889) 
were devoted to ‘‘ Preterita,’?. which 
he wrote with the help of old journals 
and scattered notes. Two volumes had 
already appeared and he was at work 
on a third, which was to bring this 
account of his life down to the year 
1875, when, in the summer of 1889, his 
brain-power suddenly failed, and the 
task had to be abandoned. He had 
previously suffered from frequent at- 
tacks of the same illness, and it was 
just before one of these that he wrote 
the famous reply to an appeal for a 
subscription to pay off a debt on a 
chapel at Richmond. The language is 
certainly vehement, but ‘‘ through the 
violence of the wording,’’ as Mr. Col- 
lingwood remarks, we see ‘‘a perfectly 
consistent and reasonable expression of 
Mr. Ruskin’s views.”’ 
Brantwood, May 19th, 1886. 

Str, —I am scornfully amused. at your 
appeal to me, of all people in the world the 
precisely least likely to give you a farthing ! 
My first word to all men and boys who care 
to hear me is ‘‘ Don’t get intodebt. Starve 
and go to heaven —but don’t borrow. Try 
first begging. I don’t mind, if it’s really 
needful, stealing! But don’t buy things 
you can’t pay for! And of all manner of 
debtors, pious people building churches 
they can’t pay for, are the most detestable 
nonsense to me. Can’t you preach and 
pray behind the hedges —or in a sand-pit 
—or a coal-hole first? And of all manner 
of churches thus idiotically built, iron 
churches are the damnablest to me. And 
of all the sects of believers in any ruling 
spirit — Hindoos, Turks, Feather Idolaters, 
and Mumbo Jumbo, Log and Fire worship- 
pers who want churches, your modern En- 
glish Evangelical sect is the most absurd 
and entirely objectionable and unendurable 
tome! All which they might very easily 
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have found out from my books —any other 
sort of sect would — before bothering me to 
write it to them. Ever, nevertheless, and 
in all this saying, your faithful servant, 
John Ruskin.’’ The recipient of the letter 
promptly sold it for ten pounds (ii. 241). 


During the last two years, we are 
glad to learn, Mr. Ruskin’s health has 
steadily improved. Although aged and 
feeble, he is himself again, in all but 
the power of resuming his literary 
work. He leads a peaceful life at 


Brantwood, where he takes daily walks 
along the lake, is able to enjoy books 
and music, and in the company of one 
or two intimate friends, can still talk as 
brightly as of old. 


For now the snow-cloud has drifted away, 
and there is light in the west, a mellow 
light of evening-time, such as Turner 
painted in his pensive Epilogue. ‘‘ Datur 
Hora Quieti,’’ there is more work to do, but 
not to-day. The plough stands in the fur- 
row, and the laborer passes peacefully from 
his toil, homewards (ii. 255). 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE TRAGEDY OF MR. THOMAS DOUGHTY. 

To offer a new solution of a histor- 
ical puzzle which wise men have agreed 
to leave unsolved is, I know, a fool- 
hardy thing. A man, so to say, must 
go with his life in his hand, and let 
him arm himself as he may with au- 
thorities, he will be fortunate if he 
come off with a rag of decent reputa- 
tion to his back. And especially will 
this be so if his proffered solution be 
dramatic or touched with romance. 
There, in a trice, you are face to face 
with the scholar’s bias. For scholar- 
ship, as every one knows, will presume 
an episode in history to be prosaic 
until its guilt be clearly proved, and 
even then more likely than not she will 
leave the court grumbling. Of all the 
minor passions the bias of the average 
professor of history in favor of the 
uninteresting is the most obstinate. 
There is nothing to compare with it, 
unless it be the opposite bias of the his- 
torical novelist, but as that is usually 
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classed with the manias the comparison 
is perhaps hardly decent. 

With full knowledge, then, of the 
danger, I will venture to suggest an ex- 
planation that seems to render legible 
one of the most mysterious and tragic 
pages in our history,—craving only 
this indulgence, that all that has hap- 
pened since the year 1577 shall for the 
time be put out of memory. For, I 
take it, a historian in pursuit of justice 
must be betrayed by his knowledge as 
often as by his ignorance ; historical 
judgments must be led astray as much 
by an excess of information as by the 
lack of it. To conceive of a piece of 
action as it presented itself to the 
actors, to see it sharply defined as they 
saw it against a future still in darkness, 
requires imagination. It is a crude 
humor to be purged without mercy by 
those who seek scholarship ; and yet a 
humor that may serve on occasions. 
This, as I believe, being one of them, 
it is the indulgence of a little imagina- 
tion that I would beg till the tale is told. 

The story is an episode in Drake’s 
great voyage round the world, and, for 
catastrophe, it tells how he came to put 
to death Mr. Thomas Doughty, his 
dearest friend. No one knows exactly 
why he did this; a score of reasons 
have been given. For the story is of 
so dramatic a radiance, and set so finely 
in majestic history, that its attraction 
is irresistible. Every one who ap- 
proaches it must wonder as much as he 
regrets that an adventure so romantic 
has never been told from end to end. 
The reason is not hard to find, and 
there lies half the charm. It was, as I 
hope to show, the very greatness of the 
actors who filled the stage behind the 
two protagonists that made the mys- 
tery. There were high reasons of State 
for every one concerned that made it 
well for him to hold his tongue ; and 
so it was that those to whom it fell to 
chronicle the time would either pass 
the story by, or give in its place some 
colorless version of the scandal that 
had reached their ears. Some thirty 
years after the great sailor was dead, a 
sort of authorized narrative was edited 
by his heir and nephew from the notes. 














Fletcher, preacher and 


There, it 


of Francis 
chaplain to the expedition. 
is true, the story is given, but only in 
such a form as was fit for general ears. 


Doughty’s name is not even men- 
tioned ; still less the name of that great 
minister whose agent he was accused 
of being. It is from another account 
of the affair that we are able now to 
guess the truth; a violent, coarse 
narrative, told, it is plain, by one of 
Doughty’s partisans, a man called 
Cooke. Camden had a copy of it, but 
in his history he did not use it; and so 
it lay forgotten till with other scraps it 
was brought to light some forty years 
ago. Yet even then, as though the 
shade of the great minister still watched 
over those old intrigues, the lucky finder 
never uttered a whisper of the tale 
which it unconsciously reveals. 

It was in Ireland that Drake and 
Doughty had come to know each other. 
Drake was back from his brilliant raid 
upon the Spanish Main with a booty 
that turned the heads of half the west- 
country mariners, and won him an 
indelible black mark in the lord ad- 
miral’s book. So notorious, indeed, 
were his piracies, that there was no 
way to avoid arrest but to disappear 
among the old haunts of the Protestant 
rovers on the Irish coast. There he 
lay hid till the storm blew over, and 
some eighteen months after, in 1575, 
he was able, by offering his services to 
Essex, to resume his career as a rep- 
utable sea-officer. He brought to the 
earl a letter of recommendation from 
Hawkins, his cousin, master, and pa- 
tron; and Essex, weary and broken 
with his struggle to win back Ulster 
for his mistress by the power of his 
own Quixotic lance, accepted his ser- 
vices. Here, amidst the knot of valiant 
gentlemen and adventurous soldiers 
who surrounded the chivalrous earl, 
Drake found Mr. Thomas Doughty. 
Doughty indeed used to boast in after 
days that it was he who had introduced 
Drake to Essex ; but this Drake stoutly 
denied. ‘I think he never came about 
him,’’ he once said, “‘for I, that was 
daily with my lord, never saw him 
there above once, and that was long 
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after my entertainment with my lord.” 
Drake was probably speaking the 
truth; Doughty was certainly lying. 
Among the Irish State papers are two 
pay-sheets, which show beyond a doubt 
that Drake’s “‘ entertainment with my 
lord”? did not begin until May Ist, 1575. 
That this was at least six months after 
Doughty had been disgraced is equally 
certain, and is the more worth proving 
as the circumstances in which he lost 
his patron’s favor have an important 
bearing on the question in hand. 

‘*It would appear,”’ says Devereux, 
‘“‘that Essex, in some of his private 
correspondence which is not extant, 
must have charged Leicester with un- 
fair practices, and during the summer 
of 1574 their enmity broke out into an 
open quarrel, which was made up by 
the good offices of Lord Burghley, to 
whom Essex wrote, gratefully acknowl- 
edging the advice he had received from 
his lordship. He enclosed to Burghley 
a copy of the letter of reconciliation 
he wrote to Leicester.’ } 

** My good lord,”’ the letter as printed 
by Devereux begins, ‘‘ I have received 
your lordship’s letter, and have heard 
Flood’s speech concerning the former 
report made to me by Doughty. Your 
lordship’s letter and Flood’s words do 
indeed concur, and are both so differ- 
ent from the former information made 
to me, as I see how perilous it is to be- 
lieve any servant’s speech, though I 
was the rather induced to give him 
credit, because he had before that time 
spoken as much as any other of his 
devotion to me and my cause.... 
And as I mean not to use the man any 
more in that trust or any way in solicit- 
ing my causes, so if I have been over 
earnest in my late letters, I pray you 
impute it tomy plain and open nature.”’ 
Later on Essex explains that Doughty 
had brought back from England, whither 
apparently he had been sent by his mas- 
ter on some confidential mission, a tale 
that Leicester had been charging him 
with ambition and ingratitude. This 
letter is dated ‘* At Dublin, this %th 
October, 1574.”’ 


1 Lives of the Devereux Earls of Essex, i., p.-76. 
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That this Doughty was no other than 
Thomas Doughty is clear from a docu- 
ment in the Dublin Record Office, a 
transcript from which was kindly sent 
me by Mr. Barry. It is the ‘* Account 
of George Viege, servant to Walter, 
Earl .of Essex, governor-general of the 
province of Ulster, in the north parts 
of Ireland, from 1st August, 1573.” 
The first relevant entry is one by which 
Viege charges himself with the receipt 
of £44 15s. Od., ‘‘ by the hands of your 
lordship’s servant Thomas Doughty” 
for certain commissariat purposes. 
Then under date August 18th, 1574, is 
the. following: ‘‘ Pay for the charges 
of Mr. Broughton, Mr. Doughty, and 
their servants at Mr. Pulteney’s by the 
space of days upon their coming from 
England, etc., viiis.’” In November, 
1574, Thomas Doughty receives £100 
‘‘for his lordship’s use,’’ and after that 
there is no further trace of his being 
about Essex’s person. The only other 
entries in which he appears are two 
relating to gifts of clothing which Es- 
sex made to his followers ‘‘ for winter 
liveries.” 

So far then we see Thomas Doughty 


as a man already stained with intrigue, 
a typical adventurer of the sixteenth 
century, seeking to push his fortunes 
in the troubled waters that eddied 
round an active courtier, and not too 
nice in the means by which he curried 


favor with his patron. Nor must it be 
forgotten (and this is the real impor- 
tance of Lord Essex’s letter) that his 
character was known to Burghley, and 
known to him in circumstances that 
would not be likely to allow the knowl- 
edge to escape hismemory. Drake of 
course had not the lord treasurer’s ad- 
vantages. He probably knew little of 
the man, beyond the outward charm 
with which he would seem to have 
been largely endowed. We have a pic- 
ture of him drawn by an ardent ad- 
mirer, which reveals him as a pattern 
courtier of the Renaissance. He was 
a scholar of no small pretensions and 
could display both Greek and Hebrew ; 
he had served a campaign or two, and 
being now employed as a soldier could 
gracefully support the part; he had 
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studied law, too, at the Temple, and 
could discourse in honeyed phrases the 
fashionable philosophy of the hour. 
Thus at least the chaplain Fletcher 
describes him, and thus, no doubt, he 
appeared to Drake. Drake always 
loved a scholar, and during the short 
time they served together in Ireland 
Doughty seems to have won not only 
his confidence, but his warm and last- 
ing affection. So close, indeed, did 
their relations grow that Drake even 
imparted to his friend the great secret 
with which his heart was full. Ever 
since that memorable day when from 
the boughs of a lofty tree in Darien he 
had first caught sight of the South Sea, 
and had prayed God to give him life 
and leave to sail upon it in an English 
ship, a raid into the Pacific had been 
the dream of his life. Hitherto the 
obstacles had been almost hopeless, but 
now that prospects were brighter, the 
two friends vowed to unite their efforts 
to bring the great adventure into being. 

At the termination of Essex’s mis- 
sion in the autumn of 1575 it is prob- 
able that, with the bulk of the earl’s 
followers, the two friends came to Lon- 
don in search of further employment. 
Drake brought a letter of recommenda- 
tion to Walsingham. Of this he says: 
‘** My lord of Essex wrote in my com- 
mendations unto Secretary Walsing- 
ham. more than I was worthy, but 
belike I had deserved somewhat at his 
hands, and he thought me in his letters 
to be a fit man to serve against the 
Spaniards for my practice and expe- 
rience that I had in that trade.”1 
Doughty found service with Christo- 
pher Hatton. Here, in the cabinet of 
the rising favorite, was an atmosphere 
laden with the intrigue of the back- 
stairs, and being, as we have seen, a 
man peculiarly obnoxious to such influ- 
ences, Doughty seems to have soon 
caught the infection. There is eyi- 
dence that he in some way managed to 


1 The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, 
being his next voyage to that to Nombre de Dios. 
Collated with an unpublished manuscript of Francis 
Fletcher, Chaplain to the Expedition ; with Appen- 
dices illustrative of the same voyage, and introduc- 
tion by W. S. W. Vaux. Printed for the Kakluyt 
Society, 1854. P 215. 











get himself connected with the slanders 
which charged Leicester with having 
poisoned Essex. Essex died in Sep- 
tember, 1576, and in the following No- 
vember Doughty’s brother John was 
thrown into prison, on what was then 
equivalent to a lettre de cachet. This 
was probably obtained at the instance 
of Leicester ; for it was on petition to 
him that John Doughty was ultimately 
released ; nor is there much room for 
doubt that the offence he had com- 
mitted was uttering this libel against 
Leicester. Camden, at all events, 
seems to have had this idea ; for in his 
account of the affair, which would 
appear to have been written before 
Cooke’s narrative came into his posses- 
sion, he confuses the two brothers, and 
calling the man whom Drake executed 
John Doughty, tells us that there 
wanted not some ‘‘ who pretending to 
understand things better than others, 
gave out that Drake had in charge from 
Leicester to take off Doughty upon 
any pretence whatsoever, because he 
had reported abroad that the Earl of 
Essex was made away by the cunning 
practices of Leicester ;’’ and it is cer- 
tainly significant that on one occasion, 
according to Cooke,! Drake himself, in 
an outburst of anger, ‘‘gave divers 
furious words unto Thomas Doughty, 
as charging him to be the man that poi- 
soned my lord of Essex as he thought.”’ 
The point, however, is of no impor- 
tance except as showing that, during 
the year preceding the departure of 
Drake’s expedition, the two Doughtys 
were marked men, and mixed up with 
one of the most notorious scandals of 
the time. 

Nor was Drake himself less known 
to the government. The court at this 
time was divided, it may be fairly said, 
in so far at least as Drake’s relations to 
it were concerned, into a peace-party 
and a war-party. In the war-party 
Walsingham and Leicester were the 
leading spirits, Leicester from his sol- 
dierly ambition, Walsingham from a 
desire to force on a war, which his 
sagacity told him to be inevitable, be- 


1 The World Encompassed, p. 203. 
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fore the queen’s bewildering foreign 
policy should have driven her natural 
allies into the arms of Spain. To the 
peace-party belonged the friends of 
Spain and others, who, like Burghley 
and Bacon, believed that England’s 
prosperity depended on her Spanish 
trade, and that war without perfected 
alliances against so powerful a prince 
as Philip was suicidal. As it appeared 
to those who had every means of know- 
ing, it was only by consummate diplo- 
macy that Spain had been induced to 
refrain hitherto from active hostilities, 
and in these negotiations a constant 
stumbling-block to the English diplo- 
matists had been Drake’s piratical re- 
prisals in the Caribbean Sea: Among 
the Spanish State-Papers? is a ‘* Draft 
answer to the complaints of Spain,’’ 
and at the point where Drake’s case 
comes to be dealt with, the document 
is hardly to be deciphered for erasures, 
corrections, and interlineations. No 
words could more distinctly tell of the 
worry and annoyance he had already 
caused in the Council; nor is it :eon- 
ceivable that the more sober of- the 
queen’s advisers would easily permit 
him to get them into such a scrape 
again. 

When Drake reached London, how- 
ever, it was to find the bolder counsels 
of Walsingham in the ascendant. The 
year was closing in with every prospect 
of immediate war ; and it is not there- 
fore surprising that, having presented 
his letter to Walsingham, Drake was 
one day gratified by the sight of the 
secretary’s grim face in his lodgings. 
As soon as they were alone Walsing- 
ham began to tell him that her Majesty 
had received divers injuries from the 
king of Spain for which she desired to 
have revenge, and, unfolding a map, 
asked Drake to note upon it where he 
thought Philip might be most annoyed. 
But the wary seaman would not com- 
mit himself. He was too good a Prot- 
estant not to share the anxiety of the 
assembling Parliament about -the sue- 
cession. ‘‘But I told him,’’ to use 
Drake’s own words as Cooke has re- 


2S. P. Spain, xxvi. 
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ported them, “some part of my mind, 
but refused to set my hand to anything, 
affirming that her Majesty was mortal, 
and that if it should please God to take 
her Majesty away, it might be that 
some prince might reign that might be 
in league with the king of Spain, and 
then would mine own hand be a wit- 
ness against myself.’? With that the 
eager secretary had to rest content for 
ihe time, but the queen was bent upon 
mischief. Let Drake tell what fol- 
lowed upon. Walsingham’s overtures. 
‘Then was I,” he says, ‘‘ shortly after 
and in an evening, sent for unto her 
Majesty by Secretary Walsingham, but 
came not to her Majesty that night, for 
it was late: But the next day, coming 
io her presence, these or the like words 
(she spake), ‘Drake, so it is that I 
would gladly be revenged on the king 
of Spain, for divers injuries I have re- 
ceived.’ And said further that I was 
ithe only man that might do this ex- 
ploit, and withal craved my advice 
therein. Who told her Majesty of the 
small. good that was to be done in 
Spain, (and that) the only way to annoy 
him was by his Indies.” Thus like 
some distressed princess to her own 
knight-errant, she appealed to him, and 
the adventurous young sailor was no 
more proof than the rest against the 
charm with which she could win the de- 
votion of almost every man she chose. 
The matter was clinched by the queen’s 
undertaking to subscribe a thousand 
crowns to the syndicate which he must 
promote for his immortal project. 

Such is Drake’s own account of how 
the voyage was set on foot. Doughty 
of course gave it quite a different com- 
plexion. He always boasted that it 
was to-his influence with his patron 
Christopher Hatton that Drake owed 
his introduction to the queen. As Hat- 
ton was a share holder in the enter- 
prise, and as Drake thought it wise at 
the crisis of the voyage to change the 
name of his flagship from the Pelican 
to the Golden Hind in Hatton’s honor 
(whose crest or badge was a hind trip- 
pant or) it is difficult to doubt that there 
was not some foundation for Doughty’s 
claim. It is, however, unnecessary to 
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disbelieve either story. The truth 
probably is that not long after the in- 
terview which Drake describes the 
queen drew back. In the spring of 
1576 the political situation had entirely 
changed. Elizabeth had quarrelled 
with her too Protestant Parliament, 
and she had dismissed in a pet the 
Dutch envoys who had come over to 
concert an alliance against Spain ; once 
more the peace-party was triumphant, 
and this is probably the explanation, 
otherwise unaccountable, of Drake’s 
inaction through the year. Early in 
the following spring, however, he had 
certainly obtained the queen’s consent ; 
the organization of the expedition was 
in full swing, and it is not unlikely that 
it was Hatton’s influence with his fond 
mistress that had removed the difficul- 
ties. Nevertheless it may still have 
been at Walsingham ’s instigation that 
Hatton was working. As the summer 
of 1577 went on and the breach be- 
tween the queen and her natural ally 
widened, Walsingham was in despair, 
and may well have seen in Drake an 
instrument to force Elizabeth into the 
war to which he could not persuade 
her. He may well have seen that a 
piratical raid into the South Sea would 
be an outrage of such magnitude that 
Spain would be compelled to treat it 
as a casus belli, and with this in view 
he perhaps induced Hatton to approach 
the queen once more. Drake himself 
certainly regarded this as the real 
meaning of his expedition, and after- 
wards proclaimed openly to his follow- 
ers that they had come to set by the 
ears three mighty princes “‘ her Maj- 
esty and the kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal’? The details of the intrigue 
must of course remain a matter of con- 
jecture, but that the whole affair was 
in fact a party move against Burghley 
is made certain by a speech of Drake’s 
in which he distinctly stated that the 
queen in giving her consent to his 
voyage had laid upon him strict in- 
junctions “that of all men my lord 
treasurer should not know it.’’ 2 

But to keep so grave a secret from 


1 The World Encompassed, p. 216. 
2 Ibid., p. 204. 





Burghley was no light task. He can- 
not have been for one moment at a 
loss. His complete system of observa- 
tion must have quickly informed him 
that something serious was in the wind 
which Walsingham and the queen were 
concocting with the most dangerous 
of those lawless adventurers against 
whose semi-piratical reprisals he so 
consistently set his face, and _ that 
Hatton and Sir William Wynter, the 
queen’s admiral-at-sea, both of whom 
he suspected about this time of being 
‘‘comforters of pirates,’’! to say noth- 
ing of Hawkins the arch-enemy of 
Spain, were all engaged in the enter- 
prise. Is it possible to conceive that 
in circumstances so suspicious the wary 
minister sat still and did nothing ? 
Will any one doubt that when the 
sturdy patriot had so much reason to 
believe that mischief was brewing for 
his country that he did not set about 
getting to the bottom of it? 

It is Cooke again who opens our 
eyes. ‘There it fell out,” he says in 
his report of Doughty’s trial, ‘that 
upon further talk Master Doughty said 
that my lord treasurer had a plot [a 
plan] of the voyage. ‘No, that he 
hath not,’ quoth Master Drake. The 
other replied that he had. ‘How?’ 
quoth Master Drake ‘ He had it from 
me,’ quoth Master Doughty. ‘Lo! 
my masters,’ quoth he [Drake], 
‘what this fellow hath done. God 
will have his treacheries all known. 
For her Majesty gave me special com- 
mandment that of all men my lord 
treasurer should not know it, but to 
see he [sic] his own mouth hath be- 
trayed him.’ So this was a special 
article against him to cut his throat 
and greatly he [Drake] seemed to re- 
joice at this advantage.”’ 

We know Doughty to have been a 
liar. He may have been lying now; 
ut at any rate it is plain that Drake 
believed him and that Cooke did too. 
And what reason is there to disbelieve 
him? Tt is exactly what we should 
have expected. Burghley’s first move 
would most certainly be to suborn some 


1 Hist. MSS. Rep. Hatfield MSS6.., iii., pp. 156, 162. 
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one in the confidence of some of the 
men he suspected. What more natural 
than that he should send for the time- 
serving adventurer, whose character he 
knew of old, and who had the ear of 
two of the principal promoters? The 
very tool he wanted was lying under 
his hand. Nor is the passage quoted 
from Cooke the only evidence that this 
actually was the course he _ took. 
Among the depositions taken at the 
trial is one where Fletcher, the chap- 
lain, himself swears he had heard 
Doughty say “that our general did 
know and was witness that my lord 
treasurer of England sent for the said 
T. D. two or three times to be his secre- 
tary and he refused it to come with 
him.’? That Burghley offered such a 
man a secretaryship, or that it would 
have been refused if he had, is not to 
be believed. It is a transparent lie ; 
and the statement is of no value except 
as showing that the real object of 
Burghley’s summons was something 
Doughty did not care to divulge. With 
regard to the rest of his boast it is 
different. As we have seen there is 
every reason to believe that he really 
was sent for; and it is certainly sig- 
nificant that Drake is nowhere reported 
to have disputed the assertion, although 
he seems never to have lost an oppor- 
tunity of contradicting the prisoner’s 
boasting of his connection with other 
influential politicians when he believed 
it to be false. Such evidence is not 
perhaps sufficient to amount to proof 
that would justify a charge of dishon- 
orable action against a great states- 
man ; but in the absence of any reason 
for disbelieving it, it is at least fair tes- 


‘timony that it was the intention of the 


promoters to keep the enterprise from 
Lord Burghley ; that. he nevertheless 
did secretly obtain full information of 
their project; and that it was from 
Doughty that he obtained it. 

Now, assuming this to be the case 
for the time, let us for a moment pass 
with open sympathies into Burghley’s 
closet, as Doughty leaves it. The 
lord treasurer, it is plain, was face to 
face with a highly difficult situation. 
Both to his caution and his honesty it 
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was a very detestable scheme indeed. 
As he saw the thing, it can only have 
been in the queen a piece of folly that 
was simply disastrous; in the war- 
party a wicked and reckless attempt to 
regain their lost position. We, who 
are wise after the event, can have no 
doubt that Walsingham and Drake, in 
their attempt to precipitate a war on 
which they saw the salvation of their 
country depend, were both actuated by 
the most heroic motives; but to 
Burghley it was by no means so clear. 
His patriotism, his prudence, and his 
devotion to Elizabeth could only tell 
him that no effort must be spared to 
extricate her from the trap into which 
she had been enticed. His self-willed 
mistress and her love of profitable 
adventures were too well known to 
him to allow any hope that with such 
formidable names against him he 
would be able to induce her to recon- 
sider her rash resolution. Besides she 
had given the strictest orders that ‘ of 
all men the lord treasurer should not 
know of it,’ and the only official infor- 
mation Burghley had of the obnoxious 


expedition was that a trading-venture 
to Alexandria had been arranged under 


Drake’s command. It was in this dis- 
guise the expedition was to sail. 
There was nothing except the secret 
information Burghley had obtained to 
show that it was anything but what it 
pretended to be, nothing on which to 
ground a demand that it should be 
stopped. The difficulties of open 
action were thus very great. He may 
even have doubted the correctness of 
the information. It was a project 
almost incredible in its daring, and as 
we have seen he knew his information 
came from a highly tainted source. In 
such a position no statesman of the 
sixteenth century would have hesitated 
a moment in adopting secret measures 
to prevent the disaster which threat- 
ened his policy, and least of all Burgh- 
ley, whose whole career is one long 
story of astute and disinterested expe- 
dients to save his mistress from her 
evil counsellors and from herself. 
Some such secret measures he must 
certainly have taken, and even were 
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there no evidence at hand of what they 
were, we should at least know what to 
expect. ‘* Whenever,’? Mr. Froude 
has well said, ‘‘ the veil that overhangs 
Elizabeth’s court is lifted treacherous 
influences are seen invariably at work. 
... The struggle between the two 
great parties in the State was nowhere 
hotter than in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the queen, and every ambas- 
sador sent to a foreign court, every 
general in command of an expedition, 
found some one attached to him whose 
business it was to tie his hands and 
thwart his enterprises.”” It was left to 
Burghley to hinder what he could not 
prevent ; and whatever else he did we 
may say with absolute certainty that he 
took care to have one of his army of 
secret agents at Drake’s elbow. Who 
can really doubt that the agent was 
Doughty ? The probabilities of the 
case, combined with the direct evi- 
dence of his uncontradicted admis- 
sions, raise a very strong presumption 
that it was he ; and this presumption is 
raised yet higher by an examination of 
his‘conduct during the voyage. By no 
other theory is his behavior explicable 
except on the assumption that he had 
been employed by some one to prevent 
Drake from ever getting into the 
Pacific. 

His first care seems to have been to 
form round him the nucleus of a party. 
His brother John was got out of prison 
and joined to the expedition. Another 
man whom Doughty specially recom- 
mended had to be cashiered in disgrace 
before the expedition finally sailed,? 
and later on several others fell under 
suspicion of being his accomplices.? 
Meanwhile in ignorance or disbelief 
of his friend’s treachery, Drake was 
throwing all his ardor into the organ- 
ization of his enterprise. Some warn- 
ing of Doughty’s intentions he seems 
certainly to have had before he sailed. 
‘The very model of them,’ says the 
authorized narrative, ‘‘ was shewed and 
declared to our general in his garden at 
Plymouth before his setting sail, which 
yet he either would not credit as true 


1 The World Encompassed, pp, 171, 187, 
2 [bid., Pp. 209, 





or likely of a person whom he loved 
dearly and was persuaded of to love 
him likewise unfeignedly, or thought 
by love and benefits to remove and 
remedy it if there were any evil pur- 
poses conceived against him.” And 
so the crabbed tale goes on; he con- 
tinued to treat the man with undi- 
minished favor and confidence, and 
flew into a passion if any one ventured 
to disclose to him ‘ how the fire in- 
creased that threatened the destruction 
of the whole voyage together with his 
own.”’} 

Nor was any facility wanting to en- 
able the conspirator to feel the flames. 
He had not, it is true, any official posi- 
tion in the squadron ; but, as was the 
custom in these days with well-born 
volunteers, he was permitted by Drake 
to act on occasions as his lieutenant 
and second-in-command. The younger 
Essex during the expedition of Drake 
and Norreys against Lisbon was in 
exactly the same position, and Doughty 
used his advantage on every occasion 
to make it appear that the rank he 
owed to the general’s favor was his by 
right. Opportunities were not wanting, 
and Drake’s infatuation committed to 
Doughty the conduct of every honor- 
able service that came to hand. As 
consistently Doughty used every one 
of them to undermine his friend’s 
authority and to enhance his own. 
When troops were landed in the Cape 
Verde Islands to seek for provisions, 
it was Doughty who shared the com- 
mand, and according to one witness he 
improved the occasion by tampering 
with the men.?, When the great Portu- 
guese prize was taken off St. Jago, it 
was Doughty again who was placed in 
charge, and’ this time his move was to 
accuse Thomas Drake, who was also 
aboard, of pilfering the cargo. Upon 
inquiry the charge was not substan- 
tiated ; on the contrary, property be- 
longing to the prisoners was found to 
be in Doughty’s own possession, and 
Drake told him with an angry oath, 
that he knew it was Francis Drake and 


1 The World Encompassed, p. 62. 
2 Ibid., p. 172, For “lle of Man” read “Tle of 
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not Thomas he was trying to disparage. 
Still he would not give up all hope of 
his friend, and so far listened to the 
intercession of the other gentlemen, as 
merely to order the offender back to 
the flag-ship while he himself continued 
the voyage across the Atlantic in the 
prize. But clemency was wasted on 
Doughty. No sooner was he on board 
the Pelican than he called the ship’s 
company together and made them a 
speech in which he announced that the 
admiral had placed him in command of 
the flag-ship as his most trusted officer, 
and had deputed to him all the powers 
of the queen’s commission.* Naturally 
enough it was not long before com- 
plaints reached Drake’s ears _ that 
Doughty was exceeding his authority. 
There are traces even of an attempt to 
induce the crew to desert and carry off 
the vessel. But whether this charge 
be true or not, it is. certain that 
Doughty’s conduct became so out- 
rageous that in mid-ocean Drake sent 
for him and without permitting him 
to set foot on the prize ordered him 
in disgrace into the _ victual-ship 
which accompanied the squadron. Still 
Dougity never ceased his afforts to 
paralyze the undertaking. By foster- 
ing the jealousy which in every expedi- 
tion of that time existed to a dangerous 
degree between the navigating staff 
and the gentlemen volunteers, he did 
his best to set the officers by the ears. 
The men he continued to assail with 
promises and cajolery, and even sought 
to increase his ascendency over them 
by claiming skill in the black art.5 
Nothing was wanting to favor his pre- 
tension. So terrible and persistent was 
the foul weather with which the squad- 
ron was tormented as it struggled 
southward along the American coast, 
that Drake himself seems to have 
come to doubt it was brewed by his 
friend’s magic; and finally driven to 
desperation he placed both the broth- 
ers under arrest with strict orders that 
no one should speak to them, and that 
neither of them on pain of death 
3 Harl. MSS. 6221, fol. 7. Omitted by Vaux. 


4 The World Encompassed, p. 165. 
5 Ibid., pp. 166, 173. 
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should set pen to paper nor yet read, 
but what every man might see and un- 
derstand. 

It was in Port St. Julian on the coast 
of Patagonia that Drake’s long struggle 
with treachery came to anend. It was 
here that Magellan some sixty years 
before had put in to finally refit for his 
famous exploit; it was here that he 
had been compelled to hang two of 
his mutinous lieutenants who had at- 
tempted to stop further progress ; and 
it was here after struggling for six 
months into a storm-land on which 
God’s back seemed turned, that Drake 
again found traces of Christian men. 
For there on the desolate shore stood 
the stump of Magellan’s gallows, and 
beneath it were found the skeletons of 
his mutineers. How far the desperate 
admiral was influenced by what may 
well have appeared to the old navy- 
preacher’s son a sign from heaven, let 
each one judge for himself; but cer- 
tain it is that here, over against the 
grim relic of his renowned predeces- 
sor, Drake brought his friend to trial. 
Whether Drake’s commission author- 


ized so high a proceeding is more than 


doubtful. He did not produce it at the 
trial, nor were the proceedings by way 
of court-martial. It was in all respects 
a lynch-court, with Drake as president 
and his comrades as jury, that found 
Doughty guilty ; and it was by vote of 
the assembled crews that he was con- 
demned to death. What followed -ex- 
actly it is difficult to distil from the 
various conflicting accounts, but the 
story which seems best to reconcile 
them is that Drake gave the culprit the 
choice between execution and maroon- 
ing. Cooke even says that Drake of- 
fered to shoot him with his own hand, 
in order that for their old friendship’s 
sake he might die a soldier’s death ; 
but Doughty chose the block. To 
the last there seems to have been no 
ill-blood between them. It was as 
though two courtly gamblers had 
played for a high stake. Drake took 
payment without exultation, and 
Doughty lost like a gentleman. On 
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the day appointed for the end the two 
friends in token of mutual forgiveness 
took the Sacrament together, and then, 
as the block was made ready hard by, 
they all caroused together in a farewell 
banquet to their condemned comrade. 
The feasting over, Doughty craved a 
few words apart with Drake, saying no 
man knows what; and immediately 
after ‘‘ with bills and staves ”’ the pris- 
oner was marched to _ execution. 
‘‘Then Master Doughty embracing the 
general, naming him his good captain, 
bade him farewell, and so, bidding the 
whole company farewell, he laid his 
head on the block.”? The axe fell, and 
as the headsman held the head aloft, 
Drake in time-honored form cried out, 
‘¢ Lo, this is the end of traitors !”’ 

And who can doubt, reading the 
story step by step, that Doughty was a 
traitor, that his crime was no common 
mutiny, but a plot elaborately conceived 
and carried out with cold and persistent 
skill? By no theory is it conceivable 
that such a man would have sought 
deliberately to ruin an enterprise from 
which he had so much to hope, unless 
he was employed to that end by some 
one who could make it worth his while. 
It was in the power of but two persons 
todoso. One was the king of Spain ; 
but that it was he there is no hint or 
sign. He had no ambassador in En- 
gland at the time, his agent was a pris- 
oner in the Tower, and no warning of 
their danger reached the defenceless 
settlements on the Pacific coast.2, The 
other was Burghley. The direct evi- 
dence that it was he we have seen. 
Slight as it is, itis quite as much as 
could be expected to leak out of so 
secret a piece of statecraft. In corrob- 
oration of that evidence, we have seen 
how his honest detestation of piracy, 
and his single-hearted desire to avoid 
offending Spain, render it impossible to 
believe he did not make some attempt 
to avert the danger that he saw hang- 
ing over his queen and country. Of 
such an attempt, if we reject the pre- 
sumption of his privity to Doughty’s 
action, there is no trace. 


2 See documents collected by Peralta in his 
“ History of Costa Rica,”’ ete. 





But the case does not rest here. 
There is still the sequel, and everything 
we know of it leads to the same con- 
clusion. When Drake, to the marvel 
of all the world, came back with his 
prodigious plunder, the Spanish am- 
bassador at once demanded his con- 
demnation as a_ pirate. Burghley 
supported the demand. Fully alive to 
his danger now that diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain were restored, Drake 
began scattering presents right and left. 
Besides the lord admiral, Burghley was 
almost the only man who refused his 
bribe. Yet so formidable was the op- 
position with which Drake was con- 
fronted that for six months the world 
was in doubt whether his reward was 
to be a rope or an accolade ; and it is 
certain that if the party in the Council 
who were acting against him and his 
noble shareholders could have used 
Doughty’s death for their purpose, 
they would not have hesitated to do 
so. But it is equally certain that for 
some reason the affair was hushed up. 
The evidence we know was actually 
laid before Dr. Lewes of the Admiralty 
Court, but nothing came of it.) It 
was not that Doughty’s brother, who 
had come home with Drake thirsting 
for revenge, did not demand redress, 
or that the law was not on his side. 
By a curious chance we know not only 
that he did take proceedings, but also 
that Drake’s commission would not 
avail to stop them. For in the great 
debate which took place in 1628 on 
martial law, Sir Edward Coke quoted 
the case as a precedent. The report 
which Rushworth has preserved to us, 
in that pregnant simplicity our law- 
books know no more, runs thus: 
“‘ Drake slew Doughty beyond sea. 
Doughty’s brother desired an appeal 
in the Constable’s and Marshal’s court ; 
resolved by Wray and the other judges 
he may sue there.’?? It was decided, 
that is to say, by the lord chief justice 
and the whole court of Queen’s Bench 
that Drake, having nothing to show 
against the rule, was to be tried for 
murder by court-martial. And yet every 


1 §. P. Dom. Eliz, 1582, cliv. fol. 63. 
2 Rushworth, abridged edition, vol. ii., p. 4. 
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one is agreed that the trial never took 
place. John Doughty was willing 
enough to proceed; so fierce indeed 
was his resentment that, despairing of 
legal redress, he not long afterwards 
undertook for a great reward offered by 
the king of Spain to assassinate his 
brother’s judge. Such being John 
Doughty’s frame of mind, it must in- 
deed have been strong unanimity in 
the Council which could prevent him 
from availing himself of the solemn de- 
cision in his favor. What will explain 
that unanimity except a something un- 
derneath which Drake’s opponents and 
Mendoza’s friends dared not risk to 
have unearthed ? 

If the story which Cooke’s narrative 
unmistakably suggests be true, the mys- 
tery is made plain. It is a solution 
which may be right or may be wrong. 
We may treat Doughty’s admissions as 
worthless, although they were against 
interest ; we may call Cooke unworthy 
of belief, although on the vital points 
he is corroborated by the depositions ; 
but of argument against the probability 
of the story I have been unable to 
meet with a shred, except an outcry 
that to conceive Burghley capable of 
such conduct is an insult to his mem- 
ory. To think of the minister, whose 
name we are accustomed to associate 
with all that is great in Elizabeth’s 
reign, deliberately setting to work to 
mar the success of the most famous 
achievement of her time, is an idea 
startling enough to throw any historian 
out of a judicial attitude. His mind 
revolts from even suspecting the great 
lord treasurer on evidence so fragmen- 
tary of a disgraceful piece of policy. 
But to say that he set Doughty to 
thwart Drake’s raid into the South Sea 
is to lay to his charge nothing of which 
he need be ashamed. For although we 
who know what followed have come 
to regard Drake’s triumphant lawless- 
ness as one of the brightest points.in 
our national reputation, Burghley with 
the future still dark could see it 
as nothing but a monstrous piece of 
piracy which, if successful, must plunge 
his country into an unequal war. In 
braving his mistress’s displeasure to 
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avert the threatened disaster by means 
which were fully recognized in the 
political morality of the day, he was 
doing an act that, so far from being 
disgraceful, can only add lustre to his 
almost blameless career. 

JULIAN CORBETT. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A FLORIDA GIRL. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Ezra Tunks and Miss Mercy 
Tunks were two of the most valuable 
settlers in their part of Polk county, 
Florida. 

Of course they were valuable for 
different reasons. Ezra was reckoned 
a first-rate settler because he could turn 
his hands to many and various things. 
He had edited the Clearwater Chronicle 
for a fortnight, and he was great at 
orange-growing and making wheeibar- 
rows. As editor, he had started in the 


above well-known journal the plan of 
giving every female new-comer with a 
mole on her right arm an acre of ex- 


cellent land over and above her family’s 
ownings or purchases. The Clearwater 
Chronicle. was dispersed all over the 
continent, and there was, subse- 
quently, a decided influx of settlers 
with and without wives and daughters 
having moles on their right arms. His 
** Aphorism ”’ column, as he called it, 
was thought a very ‘cute feature of 
the Chronicle.”’ Here are two speci- 
mens of his aphorisms : — 


The old year is rapidly drawing to a close. 


Don’t overestimate your position, young 
man. 

In addition to all this, Ezra was very 
hospitable to new-comers, boarding 
them with his daughter Mercy at two 
dollars a day, just for all the world as if 
his house were an hotel. As a rule, 
however, he sold them land as some 
set-off to this generosity. 

Mercy Tunks was a pretty girl after 
the American style. That is to say, 
she was fascinatingly self-conscious, 
impudent to the last degree, with grey 
eyes showing a desperate amount of 
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shrewdness, a sweet little mouth and 
ear, an elegant turned-up nose, and del- 
icate small hands and feet. To trace 
the origin of these last would. have 
baffled the genius of the most skilled of 
anthropologists, for Mercy’s father 
wore immeasurable boots, her mother 
(now dead) had had limbs with ap- 
pendages as large as President Lin- 
coln’s, and her grand-parents were so 
plebeian that they were never men- 
tioned even in the Tunks’ democratic 
home-circle. 

To tell the truth, however, though 
she spoke like a British kitchenmaid, 
and had manners inconvenient for po- 
live iife, she was a girl to run after. At 
least, that was the idea of her that soon 
possessed Polk county. 

But Mercy though eighteen (in Flor- 
ida a full-ripe age for matrimony), 
had hitherto mocked mankind. She 
affected to be too lazy even to smile 
upon her suitors, which, of course, 
made them yearn all the more for a 
glance, even though a contemptuous 
one, from her lovely eyes. She was 
fonder of nothing than loliing about in 
the sunshine, with or without a ten-cent 
novel (pirated from the talent of En- 
giand) in her brown little hand. 

Her father adored Miss Tunks, which 
was quite in the order of nature. He 
was certainly an uncouth-looking gen- 
tleman to be blessed with such an off- 
spring. He was lean as a lath, and 
much too tall to be symmetrical. A 
grey tuft of beard hung from his chin, 
and gave him something to hold when 
his hands were at a loss for occupation. 
He generally went about in his shirt- 
sleeves, wearing a sugarloaf-crowned 
straw hat immense of brim. 

‘My gal!” said Ezra Tunks one 
sweltering August day, as he sat cocked 
up against the outer wall of his wooden 
house on the side of Clearwater Lake, 
“IT guess we’ll have to get a young 
Englishman, like other folk. They’re 
real good at hard work while they last. 
Them blacks is the very Satan to the 
pocket at two dollars the day.” 

‘“Wal,”? exclaimed Mercy Tunks, 
with one eye upon her father. She lay 
extended in the hammock slung be- 














tween two of the green posts of the 
verandah, and one of her fair slim 
ankles hung gracefully over the edge of 
the tissue. 

‘¢ There’s no objection, eh ?” 

‘‘None from me, you bet, pa; nig- 
gers ain’t sassiety, and I’m dead weary 
of Dr. Smith.”’ 

“Ah, there you’re kinder wrong 
chile. The doctor has a very pretty 
balance of dollars in the Jacksonville 
Bank, I can tell thee ! ”’ 

‘¢ Wal, let him. He’s five-and-thirty, 
and full of grey hairs.” 

Mr. Tunks laughed ironically. 

‘‘ Five-and-thirty’s the prime time of 
manhood, and you won’t find many in 
these parts as have got their wisdom 
without getting grey along of it ! ”’ 

‘Wal, that may be, pa. It don’t 
make any difference to my feelings for 
Dr. Smith. You can anyhow fix that 
Englishman, and welcome. He ought 
to be one as can pump, though !”’ 

Mr. Tunks straightway took a pencil 
from his waistcoat-pocket and scribbled 
off the following advertisement, which 
duly appeared in the London Times 
three weeks later : — 

‘A Genuine Opportunity. — Wanted 
a young gentleman apprentice to the 
orange-growing. Premium, two hun- 
dred dollars. All found, and the in- 
dustry taught gratis; must be strong 
and willing to work; preferred with 
a knowledge of pumping. Chance of 
partnership afterwards, perhaps. Write 
to Mr. Ezra Tunks, Clearwater, Polk 
County, Florida.” 

‘* Tt’s a bit patchey, pa, ain’t it? But 
it’ll do,’? murmured Miss Mercy, as she 
held the slip between her dapper finger 
and thumb. ‘‘ My goodness! I won- 
der who he’ll be like to?” 

‘¢ Never you mind that, chile. It’s 
made to catch one of the strong, soft 
sort, and that’s what we desiderate, I 
guess. It’s his arms and legs we pine 
for, and his bit of money too. Iv’ll 
give us excuse to shunt that old hoss, 
Luke, who eats —— ” 

*¢ Lor, papa, if you’d have seen him 
this very morning at breakfast. I de- 
clare I thought he’d never have done. 
He packed about three pounds of rice 
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and grease into his old carcase, and 
then said he felt — well, emptyish ! ”’ 

“Great Scott!’ exclaimed Ezra 
Tunks, paling through his mahogany- 
colored skin. ‘‘ A meal like that three 
times a day! and rice six cents the 
pound in the Clearwater stores, let 
alone his two dollars a day! This 
young Britisher’ll come just in time to 
dig the sweet taters and cut the cane of 
the new one-acre patch. That’ll do 
nicely |” 

** Do Englishmen eat much, pa ?” 

“They generally die, my chile — 
leastways in Florida. There’s a grave- 
yard in Portlock, by the Gulf, with 
only fifteen heaps in it, and twelve of 
them’s over British bones. It don’t 
suit their constitution, I reckon. It’s 
very sad for them, but we can’t help 
that, can we, if they will come courting 
of death as they do ?”’ 

“‘T guess you’re right,’? murmured 
Mercy, as she gazed dreamily across 
the glittering lake at the dark green 
woods on the other side, canopied by 
the blue heavens. ‘ Times are I can’t 
make out why God made folks !”’ 

*¢ My chile, that ain’t no business of 
ours. We show our gratitude and wit 
sufficiently, I reckon, if we use his 
manufactures just as smartly as we 
know how.” 

Mercy’s only comment upon this 
wicked philosophy was a sleepy ‘** Wal.”’ 

It was so hot that she fell asleep the 
next moment, in spite of the mosquitoes 
and the noisy grunting of a mocking- 
bird in imitation of an old sow. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE scene changes to an ancient, 
gabled manor-house in Buckingham- 
shire. An important enough house 
two or three hundred years ago; for 
traces of its past greatness still re- 
mained in the sunken moat on. one 
side, now smoothed off into a paddock. 
Formerly peacocks sunned themselves 
on the green, raised bank of garden. at 
the back of the building. But these 
fair old times were gone for Dun- 
combe Manor. Sheep now nibbled: the 
grass to the very windows of the house, 
and the flower-beds nurtured many a 
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weed. An air of genteel neglect per- 
vaded the house and grounds alike. 
The same might have been said of 
Pitt Duncombe, Esq., himself, the pres- 
ent owner of the manor. He was saun- 
tering about the dishevelled lawn in a 


coat of rusty velveteen with his hands |—— 


in his pockets. His countenance was 
eloquent of hard times, agricultural 
depression, recalcitrant farmers, unlet 
homesteads, and that sort of thing. 
And yet there was a subdued sweetness 
in his expression that told of the gen- 
tlemanly heart within him. If you 
could have read his thoughts, you would 
have found them to this effect : — 

‘“*A man can put up with Fortune’s 
knocks well enough so long as they hit 
him and no one else. But the ricochet ! 
that’s where the rub comes in. How 
in the world are the boys going to make 
their way in life, handicapped as they 
are by their gentility? This gentility 
seems a most unmarketable quality, 
Heaven help us ! 

‘*There’s Ralph! He’s the very fel- 
low for a soldier, like his uncles and 
great-uncles ; but he can’t get through 


his exams, and mess expenses would 


break him altogether. Bob, too, poor 
fellow, has nothing but his fine face 
and strong limbs. That last report of 
him from Harrow was a nice thing: 
‘Shows extraordinary talent in remain- 
ing in a form among boys two or three 
years junior tohim.’ And now he has 
been at home two years—there’s no 
money for Oxford or Cambridge in his 
case, even if he could qualify. Well, 
well, thank Heaven, a hundred years 
hence it will be of no consequence to 
any one.”’ 

Mr. Duncombe was proceeding with 
these unprofitable reflections, so_bit- 
ter to the man of sixty, when a lady 
stepped upon the lawn by the French 
window of one of the lower reoms of 
the house. 

** Read that,’? she said, somewhat 
peremptorily. ‘It seems quite provi- 
dential.”’ 

‘¢ What is it about, Maria ?”’ 

‘* Read it, and you will see its appli- 
cation fast enough.”’ 

Mr. Duncombe took the Times, and 
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then looked up at his wife in a faintly 
scared way. 

‘*You don’t mean that you think it 
would do for either of ——”’ 

‘For Robert, of course.”’ 

‘But the inherent vulgarity of the 
”? 

‘Inherent nonsense! You are really 
quite a fool, Pitt. If the world is to 
be cut to suit your sons’ tastes, well 
and good ; the sooner it’s done the bet- 
ter forthem. But you know —you’ve 
said it yourself scores of times — that 
they’ve got to face a new condition of 
things. I should say you couldn’t do 
better for him, and there’s an end of 
it. He’sa heavy drag on us now, and 
we can’t afford it. Put it to him, and 
you'll see.” 

‘““If he were your own son, Ma- 
ria ——”’ 

‘““If he were my own son, I should 
settle the matter without all this weak 
preamble ; but, as he isn’t, I can only 
give you my opinion. You will, of 
course, disregard it; but I shall at 
least have the consolation of knowing 
that I tried to save one of your sons 
from the ruin he’s sure to come to if 
he stays here doing nothing.” 

Mr. Duncombe put his hands to his 
forehead as his wife sailed back into 
the house with an indignant rustle of 
her dress. He wandered away from 
the house, descended the worn oll 
steps that once connected the park 
land with the manor gardens, and 
strolled idly among the old oaks of the 
pasture. The leaves were changing 
color fast, and the air was crisper than 
it ought to have been in September. 

Pitt Duncombe’s thoughts were now 
less pleasant than ever. This notion 
that his wife had thrust into his mind 
was of so composite a kind. It was 
natural that a stepmother (especially 
when her money was the sole stay of 
the establishment) should make no pre- 
tence of caring about her stepsons ; 
but sheuld he, his boys’ father, act as 
if he also were indifferent to them ? 

Florida! Why, surely that meant 
death to an Englishman! Fevers, 
brawls, the unaccustomed climate, 
snakes—by one or other of these 
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causes it seemed to him that the emi- 
grant of gentle origin was sure to come 
to a speedy and tragic end. 

He sat down on the dry root of an 
oak-tree, and was endeavoring to take 
a more dispassionate view of the case 
when the near crack of a gun made 
him start upon his feet. 

“ By Jove, dad!” cried a broad- 
shouldered young man in knickerbock- 
ers, clapping a hand upon his thigh 
as he held his smoking gun aside, ‘I 
nearly had you. Fancy you being 
there! * 

‘“*Never mind, Bob. A miss is as 
good as a ——”’ 

“As a mile, eh? I am so fond of 
those old proverbs, because a fellow 
can remember them, somehow. I’ve 
potted three and a half brace — not bad 
in an hour, you know, is it? But I 
say, why do you look so down, old 
dad ?” 


“Do I? I didn’t know. To tell 


you the truth, my boy, I was thinking 
about you!” 

“Oh, come! well, I am sorry the 
thought of me has such an effect upon 
Tell me, what is it? Dll do 


you. 
anything — any mortal thing that man 
can do—to please you—you know I 
will, if I can!” 

‘Yes, yes, my boy. I was hoping 
something might happen. We Dun- 
combes are not so clever as other peo- 
ple, I suppose ! ” 

‘“‘T know I’m a fool, father — always 
was, to the best of my recollection. 
Yet if I could do anything for the old 
place! It makes me wild sometimes.” 

‘** Your stepmother thinks ” 

“Hang it all, dad, I don’t care 
a partridge-feather what she thinks. 
What do you think ?” 

‘*Tt is this that has excited her to- 
day ; read it, if you like. I have noth- 
ing to do with it, one way or the 
other.”’ 

The young man took the paper, and 
spent fully two minutes in digesting 
Mr. Tunks’s advertisement ; he was so 
very slow and dense. 

“TI see,” he exclaimed at length, 
looking up with sparkling eyes. 
“Well, I'll go and gladly, though I 
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don’t know so much about pumps. I 
like that ‘chance of partnership after- 
wards.’ Whereabouts is Florida, dad? 
and how much is a dollar? Come, 
dear old dad, don’t make so much of it. 
What does it matter if one chick leaves 
the nest, when there are so many oth- 
ers ?”? 

Bob Duncombe put his arm round 
his father’s neck, and would have sac- 
rificed a year’s partridge-shooting to 
know what to say to chase away the 
sadness on the old man’s face. It was 
more than sadness, however; it was 
despair ; for Bob was his favorite son, 
and therefore, as he fancied, the one 
least in the esteem of his second wife. 

“Tf I were free,’ Pitt Duncombe 
said, somewhat brokenly, “how I 
should like to go with you! We’d 
make a new house for the old family, 
wouldn’t we ?”’ 

** Ay, that we would. But I tell you 
what, if when we’ve talked it over, we 
all like the idea, I'll go out for a year 
at any rate. If I don’t do much by 
then, why I can come back, can’t I, 
like so many others ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s true, my boy; and 
there’s no knowing what may happen 
in a year. Suppose we get home, and 
have a chat about it before lunch ?”’ 

This they did, the palaver being held 
in an old summer-house at one corner 
of the lawn. 

The result was that Bob Duncombe 
accepted Florida as his destiny. 

A letter was written to Mr. Tunks 
(whose name, thought Mr. Duncombe, 
was the most frightful feature of a bad 
business), and Bob Duncombe followed 
the letter, with 100/. in his pocket, two 
leathern portmanteaux, and a gun-case. 
Though he had no knowledge of pump- 
ing, he surmised, with a shrewdness 
wonderful in such a young man, that 
Mr. Tunks would be perfectly willing 
to engage him as an apprentice. 

Save for the separation from his fa- 
ther, he much enjoyed the idea of see- 
ing something of a far country. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHEN Bob Duncombe arrived at 
Clearwater he was in tip-top condition. 
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He had taken his time on the way. 
Florida folks seemed to like him. At 
least, that was the only reasonable way 
to explain the several pressing invita- 
tions to shoot, yacht, and fish which he 
received from casual acquaintances in 
the Jacksonville hotels. Though it 
went against his conscience, he had 
said yes to three of these _ invita- 
tions, and fine fun he had had. The 
letters he wrote home to his brother 
Ralph, all about alligators, and bear, 
and panther, and tarpon, made the heir 
of the Duncombes groan with desire to 
be doing likewise. 

And so one sultry October forenoon, 
just when the sky was clearing after a 
tremendous thunderstorm, Bob bowled 
up to the Tunks bungalow, and jumped 
down. 

‘““Oh, my stars, siree!’’ screamed 
the dusky driver who had had charge 
of him in the buggy during the last six 
hours from Barton, ‘I’m _ frightful 
sorry we’ve met to part. Josh Despair 


ain’t seen many Britishers to beat you 
— by gosh, he ain’t!” 

“Throw out the luggage, and good- 
bye to you,”’ said Bob, giving the man 


a dollar for himself. ‘‘ Any one in ?”’ 
he cried, beating upon the door. 

‘¢ Seems ‘as if there ain’t,’’ observed 
the darky, with a lingering grin still 
on his lips. 

‘“*You’re sure this is the place — 
‘Ezra Tunks, Clearwater, Polk Coun- 
ty’? asked Bob, reading the address 
from his pocket-book. . 

‘*Dead sure! They’ll be in by an’ 
by, boss. You be patient, and jes’ 
smoke till they comes. Maybe I’ll see 
a colored gentleman among the cane, 
and I'll send him along to the house. 
Good-day, boss ; I can’t wait, because 
Mr. Terriss he says, says he, ‘the 
quicker you’re back in Barton, the more 
cents you'll get. for the job.’ ”’ 

‘* Fare thee well then, thou black son 
of Mammon,” said Bob, with a flourish 
of the hand as the dusky driver moved 
away, with a parting show of white 
teeth. 

Our friend looked about him. 

It was a pretty spot for Florida. The 
white house was built on the slope of a 
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knoll of light-colored sand, about fifty 
feet above a lake. Between the house 
and the water was an orchard of orange- 
trees in the pink of condition. The 
red fruit hung by thousands among the 
glossy leaves of the shapely trunks. 
Behind the house was a tuft of pines, 
and on either side were more pines — 
in fact, the primeval forest. The sun 
in the clouded heavens shone upon the 
lake and the woods beyond, and made 
as fair a scene as a somewhat tired 
traveller could wish to behold. 

“This Mr. Tunks ought to be a happy 
man,”’ said Bob aloud to himself. 

As he turned to examine the green- 
shuttered house more minutely, he saw 
somebody’s head slide away from one 
of the windows. 

“Oh, I say,” he shouted, “ that’s 
mean. Leta fellow in, will you? I’m 
here on particular business.”’ 

He approached the window, and with 
appalling rudeness stared inside the 
room. 

There his eyes met those of Mercy 
Tunks, who seemed as if she had not 
long been out of bed. 

The girl’s hand went towards a re- 
volver on the table, and she looked 
fiercely at the intruder. 

Rob took off his hat, with a loud 
apology, and turned his back, denounc- 
ing himself for a fool as ever, but in 
his heart deeply interested in the girl 
whose pretty grey eyes had glared at 
him with such a becoming expression 
of anger. 

He sat down on a portmanteau and 
fell a-wondering what would happen. 
Would the young woman by and by 
appear and invite him into the house ? 
or would he have to wait the home- 
coming of Mr. Ezra Tunks ? 

A hand on his shoulder aroused him. 
Mercy had dressed herself to the best 
of her ability. ‘‘Say, what do you do 
here ?’’ she asked, and he noticed she 
still held the pistol in her right hand. 

‘** Really,’’ said Bob, with a most gen- 
erous bow, ‘‘I can’t say how vexed I 
feel at being such acad. I wasn’t sure 
I saw any one, and I did it to make 
sure, you know. Please forgive me?.”’ 

““What’s a cad?” asked Mercy, 
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**and who are you?’’ But she sud- 
denly changed her tone as she caught 
sight of his name on a portmanteau. 
“You don’t say you’re the Britisher 
that wrote to father and said he was 
starting right off ?”’ 

A nod and a smile answered her. 

‘My eyes! So you’re Mr. Robert 
Duncombe. Wal, it was real smart of 
you. I guess you look good for some- 
thing, but I misdoubt it being the kind 
of something father wants !”’ 

Mercy’s enthusiasm had led her to 
say so much that she felt ashamed of 
herself ; not for many a long day had 
she rattled off words to such an extent. 
Without well knowing what she did, 
she let her eyes fall before the earnest 
gaze of Master Bob. 

‘‘May I ask who you are?” de- 
manded that young gentleman in his 
most dulcet tones. 

““Mercy,’”’ she began, 
stopped in a fit of obstinacy. 

“Oh, all right! I ask your pardon 
for my impertinence, since you take it 
so. I thought you might be a relative 


and then 


of Mr. Ezra Tunks—odd name for a 
gentleman, isn’t it?” 


‘Odd or not, young man, he’s my 
father.” 

“What! then you are a Miss 
Tunks! Good gracious, I’m _ so 
pleased. We shall be in the same 
house then, shan’t we? By Jove, that 
will be pleasant! I’m right glad I 
came.”’ 

‘“‘T ain’t so sure, mister,’’ remarked 
Mercy, in a tone she meant to be de- 
fiant. She was subtly examining Mr. 
Duncombe, and calculating how her 
papa would tackle this unlikely-looking 
substitute for the nigger Luke. 

“‘ Say,”? she added, ‘‘have you ever 
done any work before ?”’ 

“Faith, no; but I’ve seen it done, 
and I’m pretty willing.” 

“There’s a many that’s that, and 
they lie low before they know what’s 
o’clock.”’ 

‘Oh, do they ! ’” said Bob. 

A rather embarrassing silence en- 
sued. Mr. Duncombe was thinking he 
should like to tell his companion that 
she would look considerably more 
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lovely if she paid more attention to her 
hair. Not that it mattered so very 
much, for he thought her charming 
enough as it was, though she did refuse 
to meet his gaze as often as he would 
have liked. 

** Are you what they call ‘a gentle- 
man ’—in England ?”’ asked Mercy at 
length. 

‘“‘T believe I am. I was born so, 
you know, and therefore it’s no fault of 
mine.”’ 

“Then you’ll be precious green, [ 
reckon—so father would say. Will 
you look around, or could you peck a 
bit ?” 

**T could peck a bit, with pleasure ; 
but a walk with you would be much 
nicer.”’ 

‘‘You’re real obliging! But I ain’t 
accustomed to keep company with the 
farm hands “ 

The next instant she could have bit- 
ten her tongue off. She was not natu- 
rally ungenerous, but the temptation to 
snub this handsome stranger, who was 
to take Luke the nigger’s place and die 
off without being regretted by any one, 
except her father (and by him only as 
if he were a superior sort of beast of 
burden), was too strong at the mo- 
ment. 

**T didn’t mean that —it was a bit of 
original sin bursting out, I guess,” 
she murmured. ‘Come along, if you 
will.”’ 

‘** Nothing I should like better,’’ said 
Bob cheerily, and more than ever fas- 
cinated by the glow of crimson blood 
in the girl’s nut-brown cheeks. 

They stepped into the garden pad- 
dock, between the house and the 
orange-groves. 

‘¢ Pray, Miss Tunks, what’s that?’ 
asked Bob, pointing to a row of green 
planis. ‘‘I must learn the things, you 
know.”’ 

‘*Good sakes!”’’ exclaimed Mercy, 
turning upon him. ‘ Don’t you know? 
It’s a tater. Wal!” 

“Oh, really. Ours are different. 
You’re not offended with me for not 
being on bowing terms with a Florida 
potato, are you? I’m not thought 
much of a fellow at home, and it’ll be 
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hard lines to be despised abroad too, 
especially when ——”’ 


** When what? ” 

‘No. I'd rather not tell you.”’ 

** Do, now.”’ 

‘¢ You'll think me softer than ever ; 
for I’m told you American girls don’t 
grow hearts.”’ 

“‘That’s false. And I shan’t think 
any the worse of you; I couldn’t do 
that.”’ 

“Oh, thank you. 
your father, then ?” 

‘‘T ain’t used to tell him everything, 

you bet. As sure as my name’s Mercy, 
I'll keep your secret if you want me 
to.”? 
" Qh, is your name Mercy ? I mis- 
understood you just now. What a 
charming name!—so suggestive of 
kindness, long-suffering, and all that, 
you know.”’ : 

‘Say, Mr. Duncombe, you’ll never 
do here,”’ interposed Mercy, with an 
amount of earnestness that sat with 
uncommon grace upon her. ‘ You 
ain’t downright enough. Why don’t 
you tell me that other reason you were 
going to mention and didn’t? It ain’t 
right to shift a lady’s desires in that 
there way.”’ 

‘“*T beg your pardon most humbly, 
Miss Mercy. I only meant to say that 
my people in England are in rather a 
bad way in money matters, you know. 
And so it would be a blow to my dear 
old dad if I were to prove a muff here 
as well as there. Not that I ever had 
much chance of being anything else in 
the old country.” 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed Mercy, scanning 
him, with a new light in her eyes. 
*“*The world’s queer. Shouldn’t have 
thought you’d be taken for a muff— 
outsides are so deceitful though, pa 
says.”’ 

A muscular negro slouched up to 
them from the orange-grove and 
nodded grinningly at Miss Tunks. 

“Oh, Mr. Duncombe,” exclaimed 
that young lady under another wicked 
inspiration, ‘‘let me introduce you to 
Luke Cass. He’ll leave to-morrow, I 
reckon, and you'll fill his place.” 
** Delighted to meet Mr. Cass ! 


You won’t tell 


How 
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do you do, sir,’”’ said Bob, offering his 
hand to the darky, who took it with 
eagerness, and wagged his woolly head 
approvingly, as he looked up and down 
his successor. 

‘‘T kinder think he’ll do, missy,’’ 
said the negro. “It wants a strong 
*un, though, for them _ twelve - foot 
canes,”’ 

An hour passed, and Miss Mercy be- 
gan to find the task of entertaining Mr, 
Duncombe —even in her fashion — 
rather a laborious one. In reply to his 
inquiries she had told him about the 
game in the woods, and had further en- 
lightened him about the nature of the 
various trees and products in the gar- 
den and the skirts of the forest. Not 
that Bob really was a bore to her. It 
was the novelty of the incident that 
told upon her. Though she felt unac- 
customed and decidedly pleasurable 
thrills of interest in the young man 
who had so readily got upon a compan- 
ionable footing with her, she longed 
for a cigarette and a ten-cent romance 
—her wonted afternoon dissipation. 

Happily, her father came to her re- 
lief, and the sardonic expression on 
Ezra’s long, hatchet face as he gazed 
at the new-comer reawakened her own 
interest in him. 

‘*T suppose, Mr. Duncombe,” said 
Ezra very shortly, after they had 
shaken hands and he had replied to the 
brisk remarks about the weather which 
our friend tendered him in a very amia- 
ble manner, ‘*‘ you have those two hun- 
dred dollars along of you ?” 

‘*T have, sir. They are at your ser- 
vice at once, if you like.” 

‘¢Thankee, I will, then. We can talk 
about dockiments and that later on.”’ 

The transfer of the bank-notes was 
being made in the open, equally to the 
satisfaction of both gentlemen (Bob 
viewing it as a guarantee that he would 
see plenty of Miss Mercy), when the 
girl slipped her hand into her father’s 
arm. 

‘T say, pa,’’ she whispered. 

*¢ What is it now ?” 

‘*Oh, ’tain’t much ; but don’t take it 
from him, father, just to oblige me.”’ 

‘* Why, the chile’s gone crazy since 














the morning,’”’ exclaimed Ezra, glanc- 
ing at his daughter’s ruddied face and 
then at Bob Duncombe. ‘ Business is 
business, ain’t it now, Mr. Duncombe ? 
Folks that come to Florida hev to pay 
for it, just as folks that visit London or 
Paris hev to. It’s paid for here in 
money as well as work, but the money’s 
little enough. Certain words I wrote 
when I was editor come to my mind: 
‘Some folks that make for Florida ap- 
pear to be in search of a land where 
well-roasted turkeys, full of stuffing, 
walk the streets with carving-knives 
sticking in their backs. This ain’t a 
land of that sort. Honest labor’s the 
key to open the Florida heart.’ Do 
you say ditto to those sentiments, Mr. 
Duncombe, or don’t you? It all hinges 
on that whether you and me shakes 
hands on our bargain.”’ 

‘* Certainly sir,’”’ said Bob, quite won 
by the genial candor of Mr. Tunks’s 
address. ‘‘ As you say, business is 
business, and therefore I must beg of 
you to take the dollars according to the 
advertisement.”’ 

“T will, then,’ said Mr. Tunks 
promptly, as he pocketed the notes. 
*¢ And now I'll show you the house.”’ 

The old gentleman marched in front, 
with his goatee beard shaking elatedly. 

This gave Bob an opportunity of 
whispering the words thank you in 
Miss Mercy’s ear, and further giving 
her a look that sent all her woman’s 
blood racing towards her heart. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

THAT evening Mr. Ezra Tunks ad- 
ministered to Bob Duncombe a very 
grave lecture about his duties as “ ap- 
prentice to the orange-growing.”’ 

It appeared that he was to have 
nothing to do with the oranges for the 
next six or seven weeks. Then the 
time of picking and packing would 
have arrived. Meanwhile, he was to 
do other work of a considerable kind. 

‘¢ Just lend me down that there cal- 
endar on the wall by your ear, will 
you ?”? said Mr. Tunks. It was a card 
of his own compiling. ‘‘ Read what 


it says for October and November.”’ 
Bob read : — 
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*** October. — Plant same as _ last 
month. Put in garden peas. Set, out 
cabbage-plants. Dig sweet potatoes. 
Sow oats, rye, etc. 

*** November. —A good month for 
garden. Continue to plant and trans- 
plant, same as for October. Sow oats, 
barley, and rye, for winter pasturage 
crops. Dig sweet potatoes ; house or 
bank them. Make sugar and syrup.’ ” 

‘** That’s very interesting, Mr. Tunks, 
though what one would call i in England 
‘a rather large order.’ ”” 

‘We call it much the same hte 
young man. And don’t give me any 
chaff, because I can’t abide it. I was 
brought up different to you, I reckon.” 

*¢ Indeed, I’m awfully sorry. I apol- 
ogize to you.”’ 

“te What you’ve read there you'll hey 
to do, more or less ; ; and you won’t for- 
get that there’s nothing worse than 
idleness.”’ 

“I’m not likely to forget that, if I 
have to plant—how does it run?” 
(with a look at the calendar) —‘ oh, 
I see—same as last month —garden 
peas, cabbages, oats, barley, rye for 
winter ——”’ 

*¢Send me patience !’’ burst out Mr. 
Ezra Tunks, with a vigorous frown 
and a dash of his fist upon the table, 

But a ringing laugh from outside 
suddenly cut “his passion short. 

“*T’ll thank you to shut the door,’ 
said Ezra. “And now, young man, 
there’s one thing more. You’re one of 
them cool, darned, sarcy, young cusses 
(no offence, mind!) that catch hold of 
young women’s affections. I tell you 
positive then —I’ll hev no making love. 
to my daughter.”’ 

“Upon my word, sir, this is just a 
little too much !”” ‘Bob rose and took 
his hat. 

“‘Qh, it’s no use you ‘sirring’ me, 
and putting on them patrician airs.. 
Plump down again and sip a drink of 
wisdom. I ain’t an out-and-out brute, 
but I know a bit of human nature, and. 
soI say it. You’ve got to promise, 
then, and first time you break it, back 
you go to your patrician acres.”’ 

“ There’ s not much of the patrician 
left about them,’’ observed Bob bit- 
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terly. ‘‘I’m here, however, and you’ve 
gét my money, aud so me 

‘And so you may as well stay a 
while —that’s all right. It’s under- 
stdod, then, that you, Mr. Robert Dun- 
combe, and my daughter Mercy are 
pretty nigh strangers to each other ?”’ 

“© Well!” 
~¢ And ’Il stay so?” 

' “That seems probable.”’ 

**Then it’s settled ; and to-morrow, 
at six, you can turn out and dig a bar- 
rowfull of the sweet taters as a begin- 
ning. Good-night.”’ 

‘“* Good-night,’’ said Bob, and he de- 

arted to the solitude of his chamber. 
t was a plain, undecorated, wooden 
appendix to the main house, and day- 
light shone through the chinks on all 
sides. The only article that at all 
cheered Bob’s eyes was a rose in a 
tumbler which had not been there when 
he was in the room before. 

Now, it was weak of a man like Ezra 
Tunks to address a man like Bob Dun- 
combe in this way. But it was still 
weaker of him to tackle his daughter 
Mercy on the same subject. This he 
did — though it was to his own discom- 
fiture. 

Mercy had hitherto had her own way 
in life. She had been a dutiful daugh- 
ter, but it was mainly, perhaps, be- 
cause it suited her temperament to be 
filial. When, however, her papa sol- 
emnly enjoined her to keep the new 
hand at a distance, she turned upon 
him and charged him with gross be- 
havior to Mr. Duncombe. 

‘*T heard you, pa, and so I say it!” 
she exclaimed tempestuously. 

Then she fell a-sobbing, and Ezra, 
after a naughty interjection, went his 
way to find comfort in a long, green 
cigar. 

The next morning Bob was making 
acquaintance with the sweet-potato 
patch, and wishing the Florida sun was 
not quite so hot, when Miss Mercy 
stepped up to him. It was an hour 





before her usual time for rising. 
**Good-morning, Mr. Duncombe,”’ 

she said, with a bright smile. 
**Good-morning,” said Bob, without 

lifting his head. He struck the fork so 





hard into the ground that he had much 
ado to pull it out again. 

‘¢ Did you have a good time last night, 
Mr. Duncombe ? — sleep well ?”’ 

“c Yes.” 

‘*No insects ?”’ 

*¢ None.” 

‘¢ You’re fine and tight-mouthed this 
day, I do declare !’’ exclaimed Miss 
Mercy, with a toss of her shoulder. 

Bob glanced up at her, and saw that 
she was as neat again as she had been 
the day before. The morning air, too, 
had put new lustre into her eyes and 
freshened her cheeks. 

‘¢ Look here, Miss Mercy !”’ he said, 
ramming the fork into the ground, 
‘*T’ve pledged myself to regard you as 
a sort of man-at-the-wheel—not to be 
spoken to, you know. Your father 
has a low opinion of us Englishmen, 
and so I suppose it’s right enough. 
It’s hard for me, especially when you 
come to me like this ; but a man’s word 
is his word, you know.”’ 

*¢ And look here, Mr. Duncombe —a 
father’s a very serious piece of goods, 
as I guess none of us would come into 
creation without one. But he ain’t all 
the world, especially out here. The 
young birds stretch their wings, you 
know, a deal quicker here than any- 
where else. And so, I’d have you 
know, I don’t reckon papa’s word, on 
a subject like this, worth a snap of 
finger and thumb.” 

She spoke thus with a smart click of 
her pretty finger and thumb towards 
the blue heavens. 

‘* Oh, really,”’ exclaimed Master Bob, 
pulsing with admiration of her. 

‘*¢ Perhaps you will think it ain’t the 
thing for a gal to say? ”’ 

** No, I don’t do any such thing.” 

*“Come now, that’s all right. Lor! 
how you do stare at a soul with those 
fine eyes of yours ! ” 

“Dol? Well, it’s very rude of me, 
but you see your own eyes are so nice 
to look at, that I imagine some of their 
reflection ——”’ 

‘Say ! this is keeping the fifth com- 





mandment, ain’t it?”? Mercy laughed 
|a tinkling laugh. . ‘* Have you any sis- 
‘ters, Mr. Duncombe ?”’ 











“Not altogether. 
ther’s second wife’s daughters, you 
know — little maids about as high as 
this agricultural implement | ”’ 

‘*T reckon they’re a plague to their 
mamma, then, ain’t they ?”’ 

**In what way ?” 

“Oh, in every way—running off 
into the woods, and not coming home 
in time, and that ? ”’ 

Mr. Duncombe raised his eyebrows 
with an amused expression. ‘ Well, 
you are an ignorant little puss —I 
mean, that is I beg your pardon ; 
it slipped out quite unawares.” 

‘¢ Wal, it was a bit rough on a lady.”’ 

Mercy laughed gaily, and her small, 
even, white teeth glinted in the sun- 
light. 

Bob Duncombe also laughed. Then 
he gripped the fork and said: ‘*I must 
really get on with work. I don’t want 
to vex your father.” 

** Because you like him, or because 
you’re afraid of him—which is it 
now ?”’ 

‘“*Tt’s neither, since you press me. 
It’s because I should be sorry to have 
to remove out of seeing distance of — 
somebody.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry I’ll have to leave 
you though. Father wants a pie, and 
he don’t like to think of Rebecca’s 
black fingers mixing the things, and so 
I do it.” 

‘Most fortunate pie!’ exclaimed 
Bob, throwing up a knot of potatoes. 

Mercy made the pie standing by the 
window in a straight line with Mr. 
Duncombe’s gaze when he paused in 
his labors and raised his head. She 
sang while she worked at it, and as 
often as he looked up, to wipe his fore- 
head or stretch himself, his eyes met 
hers, and they smiled. 

When Ezra Tunks returned from his 
morning inspection of the more distant 
of his plantations, he was not dissatis- 
fied with the result of Bob’s first ef- 
forts. Indeed he marvelled, though 





prudently he kept his marvelling to 
himself. 

‘*T guess,” he observed calmly, ‘ it 
ain’t the first time that you’ve dug ta- 
ters ?”’ 
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“Tt is, though, I assure you,’’ said 
Bob. 

‘That so! Then you’ll do, if you 
keep your health ; and now you cap 
come along into the house and eat your 
meal.”’ 

Being a strong young fellow, Bob 
had not much to grumble about at the 
end of his first day’s toil at Clearwater. 
It was much the same when a month 
had passed. By that time, he had 
tanned in an amazing manner, and his 
biceps were of a very respectable size. 
He had broadened too, and his appetite 
had become almost as remarkable as 
that of the superseded nigger, Luke 
Cass. 

He was not unhappy. Men like Bob 
Duncombe seldom are unhappy until 
their livers make themselves felt. 

But neither was he very contented 
with his station in life. As Luke had 
surmised, he found the twelve-foot 
cane a vexatious job, and he lost a 
good deal of flesh by liquefaction dur- 
ing the process of harvesting. Stil, 
neither that, nor the Florida sun, made 
him any the less stalwart a young 
man. 

The trial of his life was his love for 
Miss Mercy, which had grown up in 
his heart with the strength and rapidity 
of a plant in the tropics. There was 
no shadow of a doubt about it. 

It was not so very severe a trial, 
either. But he did not think himself 
absolved from his promise to Ezra, his 
taskmaster ; and it was so manifestly 
inconsistent with the fitness of things 
for a mere apprentice, like him, to ask 
Ezra for the hand of his daughter, that 
he preferred to keep his passion as 
much to himself as possible. 

But of course Mercy was in his se- 
cret. Nature opened the girl’s young 
heart to the truth. Ezra asked her 
once or twice what had come over her ; 
she was so much more spruce and fair 
to look upon, and dressed her hair ina 
different way every week, and talked 
so much, and smoked less than before. 
But she easily baffled the ex-editor. 

Bob considered himself on his honor 
not to make any overtures to Merey. 
But his eyes spoke for themselves, and 
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Mercy’s eyes responded. And now 
and again, when Ezra was out of the 
way, the girl would come and talk to 
lim, and ask him questions, and swing 
her hammock between the trees near 
where he was working — to all which, 
though an emphatic contravention of 
thé wishes of her papa, he offered no 
objection. 

His love became a still greater trial 
to him, however, after a certain day, 
when he found himself unable to con- 
trol it any longer — when, after having 
taken Mercy in his arms and got from 
her an acknowledgment that she loved 
him as dearly as he loved her, he went 
slraightway to Ezra Tunks and avowed 
their mutual love, and met with a tor- 
rent of ill-bred abuse and scorn for his 
pains. 

*‘ You’ll hev to clear out of this in a 
week,” said Ezra excitedly. “Tl 
give you a week to make your plaus. 
You may bet your life my gal ain’t for 
a chap without a dollar to his name — 
's6 there !”” 


CHAPTER V. 

WHEN he got this reply from Mr. 
Tunks Bob went and had a spell at the 
patent Busby pump. Ordinarily he 
hated this work —it was so very pro- 
vocative of perspiration, and so me- 
chanical. But to-day it suited his 
humor. As he moved the handle up 
and down he asked himself, ** What 
shall Ido? Shall I go away and never 
see her again, or shall I defy Ezra 
Tunks and all his works ?”’ 

Ile remembered that it was Mercy 
who had taught him how to maneuvre 
the Busby pump. How archly pretty 
she had looked as she took the iron in 
her little hand and said : ** You go so, 
and it works so.”’ And, to make sure 
that he learned it properly, he had held 
the handle at the same time, and re- 
peated the words, “if you go so, it goes 
s0,’’ and then they had forced the thing 
up and down together, stooping and 
rising in unison, after which they had 
laughed in unison. 

The pump helped him to settle his 
plans. 

**T won’t go,’ he resolved; ‘ un- 
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less that old screw returns me my dol- 
lars. He’ll never do that ; ergo, I don’t 
go. 

‘‘T won’t go because I can’t get this 
girl out of my heart like other girls. 
Besides, I don’t want to ; and that’s a 
still better reason. 

‘“‘The upshot is, therefore, that I 
defy Ezra Tunks and all his works.’’ 

Ezra Tunks was a simpleton, except 
in the matter of dollar-grubbing. 

He thought that, when he had smit- 
ten Bob Duncombe’s aspirations hip 
and thigh, he had done all that was 
needful. But he found that he had 
still to reckon with his daughter. 

Mercy had kept aloof during the fate- 
fulinterview ; but she watched it, and 
guessed the issue. 

She saw Bob go his way through the 
orange-grove with a strong swing of 
the arms and an impatient carriage of 
the head. 

She also saw her sire stamp the 
ground like an irritated horse and chew 
up the lower end of the cigar that was 
between his teeth. Having done this, 
he expectorated afar, stuck his hands 
into his trouser-pockets in a very 
vicious manner, and tramped up and 
down among a bed of young pine- 
apples with incredible disregard for the _ 
precious plantlings. This he con- 
tinued to do for fully half an hour, and 
then he turned away from the bun- 
galow. His gun was resting by the 
cypress palisades near which he passed, 
but he did not lift it, and strode away 
into the forest with many jerks of the 
head. 

**] know as well ’s his own con- 
science what’s in his mind,’? murmured 
Mercy. ‘Pa ain’t a bit puzzling to 
understand, though he thinks himself 
fine and intricate. If it ain’t his 
money, it’s me. Wal, it ain’t his 
money, and so it’s me. Poor pa—I 
see |” 

The girl determined to follow Mr. 
Tunks. She was as fleet of foot as a 
fawn when she chose to be. Gather- 
ing her skirts together, therefore, with 
a reckless display of her pretty ankles, 
she frisked through the pineapples, 
and was by her father’s side ere he 








had got a hundred yards into the for- 
est. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Ezra, 
turning, and with no very sweet ex- 
pression on his countenance. 

** You’ve hit it, pa.” 

“Tm going down to Dan Smith’s, 
my chile,” said Ezra, with an attempt 
to hide the vexation within him. 

‘¢ What for, father ?”’ 

‘¢Oh—to borrow a Rasper rake —I 
kinder think I may be late. Don’t do 
anything to trouble your old father that 
loves you so well, Mercy.”’ 

‘‘There’s them, pa, that woman- 
kind’s made to love better than father 
and mother and all the world besides. 
We’re born so, ain’t we? I can’t help 
it.” 

‘‘ What does the chile mean?” ex- 
claimed Ezra, feigning wonder. 

‘“*T guess you know, pa. I’m your 
daughter, and can tell hickory from 
palmetto.”’ 

‘*But you don’t desire me to infer 
that you’ve given him your young 
affections, chile —don’t say that, and 
break your father’s heart in his old 
age.” 

‘“*T won’t, then, if it’ll break your 
heart.” 

Ezra put his large, loose hands to his 
face, and for 2 moment or two his 
goatee beard shook convulsively be- 
tween his two sinewy wrists. 

But Mercy remained unmoved by 
this pantomimic exhibition of paternal 
grief. She knew her father, and she 
could see that his dark eyes glittered 
tearlessly from the casements made by 
his long, lean fingers. 

‘‘T wouldn’t do that, father,’’? she 
said, in the reproachful manner one 
uses to a child. 

‘*Then I shall take you right off to 
your cousin Sarah’s this very afternoon 
in the buggy,” exclaimed Ezra warmly, 
and dropping all affectation. ‘‘ You’ll 


please to put your things together for 
a week or a fortnight. Your cousin’ll 
be glad to see you, and I’ve promised 
it this many a week. Be a dutiful 
daughter, my chile, and go right off 
and see about it.” 

+4 T won’t go, pa!” 
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If only Bob Duncombe could have 
seen her as she stood facing her father 
at this moment! Her left arm was 
outstretched against a girdled pine, 
while the other hung _ gracefully 
towards her hip. The spirit of inde- 
pendence and maiden self-assertion 
had given a deportment to her head 
that was almost regal, and threw into 
fine relief the admirable contour of her 
form. Her attitude, however, though 
very striking, was as nothing to the 
beauty of her face. The grey eyes 
were transfigured, and the small mouth, 
with its parted lips, was divinely allur- 
ing. 

And, as luck had it, Bob did see her, 
and his soul went out towards her ; 
and he was only withheld from joining 
issue with her against her father by the 
rapturous surprise she aroused within 
him. Was this the girl who had 
seemed to him laziness and inertia 
sweetly personified ? She stood like a 
stage queen, and the tall man opposite 
to her seemed positively small in com- 
parison to her. 

Bob had soon tired of the patent 
Busby pump, and his steps had led 
him obliquely by the house. He had 
heard the voices in the wood, and, 
without meaning to play the spy, had 
come within ten yards of father and 
daughter unperceived. There he 
stayed, more than half hid by the 
trunk of one of the big rotting trees. 

Now this part of Ezra Tunks’s estate 
had not yet been prepared for planting. 
The trees were formidable fellows, 
many of the pines being eighteen 
inches to two feet in diameter. To the 
novice this may not seem very much ; 
but in Florida it is quite enough to tax 
the vigor of the woodman severely. 
Two dollars a day and his food is by 
no means reckoned extravagant pay for 
the darky who is supposed to be swing- 
ing his axe against these stout scions 
of the forest for six or eight hours of 
the twenty-four. : 

Many of the pines had been girdled 
and left to die a sure but slow natural 
death. Of late, however, Ezra had 
desired to turn the land to more im- 
mediate account, If he could get it 
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well cleared, and set out even with the 
most phantasmal litile slips of orange- 
trees from his nursery, he proposed to 
advertise it as an orange-grove worth a 
few thousand dollars. It is astonishing 
how seductive even so untried a grove 
as this can be made to look — on paper. 

With this intention he had commis- 
sioned one of the hired men to fell the 
pines, and during the last week the 
man had made the forest echo with his 
hatcheting. But, like most niggers, he 
was a thoughtless fellow, careful only 
how to get the most enjoyment out of 
life. He sang while he worked, and 
took rests every half-hour to enable 
him to smoke his pipe and sip nasty 
medicated rum from a large bottle. 
And when the sun glimmered a dusky 
orange-red through the dark colon- 
naded trunks of the forest he stayed 
his hands, shouldered his axe, and 
trudged off merrily to his hut thatched 
with boughs, and to the joys of black 
domestic life. No matter if a tree was 
half or three-quarters felled, he let it 
remain so. The morrow would give 
him his opportunity to finish the work, 
and that sufficed him. 

It happened then that when Ezra 
Tunks, being staggered by his daugh- 
ter’s defiance of him, stepped back and 
noisily drew a long breath, he bumped 
hard against a tree which had been cut 
through almost wholly. A mere fila- 
ment of bark and its own poise seemed 
to have held it erect. 

** You won’t, my chile ?”’ 

The tree swayed for a second 
towards the side away from Ezra, 
but the rebound followed, and before 
Mercy’s cry could warn her father of 
his danger, it had fallen upon him, 
carried him heavily to the ground, and 
pinned him there tightly across the 
back. He lay face downwards. 

‘Oh, father !”’ cried the girl, and she 
was on her knees in an instant. 

Bob Duncombe also had bounded to 
the spot. His and Mercy’s eyes met 
across the body of the unhappy Ezra. 

‘Be quick, my chile!” whispered 
poor Mr. Tunks. Blood sobbed from 
his lips with the words themselves. 
‘*Oh, Bob, dear! what can we do? 











A Florida Girl. 


It'll be the death of him! Can we 
shift it anyhow ? ” 

‘¢ We'll try,”’ said Bob Duncombe. 

It was not one of the bigger pines, 
but its weight was still a cruel, and in 
all likelihood a fatal, burden for Mercy’s 
father. Could he (Bob Duncombe) 
hope to lift it if he contrived to squeeze 
himself under it near enough to get a 
purchase ? 

‘“*See now, Mercy,” he said; “the 
moment you notice a chance pull him 
away from it. My back’s a good one!” 

** Are you sure you won’t be killing 
yourself too ?”’ 

Mercy’s hands were folded together, 
and the brave terror in her eyes as she 
looked up at him made her lover think 
for an instant of a certain Madonna on 
the walls of a house near Duncombe 
Manor. 

Was it to be her lover’s life for her 
father’s, or perhaps a sacrifice of both 
lives ? 

“Oh, let me get under, too!” she 
cried, stooping in readiness. 

* Be quiet. You must obey orders, 
Mercy, if we are to do anything. 
You’ve got to release him; that’s 
enough for you, surely. There! I’m 
nearly under, you see, and we shall do 
it finely.” 

Bent upon her knees, Mercy watched 
Bob’s movements with a wild beating 
at the heart. It was horrible to her to 
see the swelling of the veins upon his 
temples as he tried his strength now 
and again. And all the while her father 
lay still with a groan at intervals, each 
feebler than the last, as the blood 
soaked into the grass and among the 
needles of the pines in which his face 
was almost buried. 

‘* Poor father!” she sobbed, as she 
cleared a space by his mouth, heedless 
of the blood which crimsoned her 
hands; and the next moment the 
words * Bob, dear!” broke from her 
lips. 

**Now be ready,” said Bob, when 
he had wormed himself within a few 
inches of the old man. With a mighty 
straining effort he managed to raise 
the tree a little. It was only an inch 
or two, but it enabled the girl to pull 

















her father free. Then down it sank 
with greater force than before, and 
Bob in his turn was pinned. 

Not for long, however. By one ef- 
fort after another, with intervals for 
recuperation, he worked himself away 
from the base of the stem until at 
length he could slip from under. He 
drew a deep breath of satisfaction, and 
lay quite still for a few seconds. Then 
he stood upon his feet and braced 
himself with an expression of pain, 
though smiling towards Mercy, whose 
anxiety was almost more than she could 
bear. 

‘**‘ How — is he ?” asked Bob. * 

Ezra’s head was in his daughter’s 
lap, and very pitiful it looked in its 
ghastly pallor, and all the lower part of 
it, including the little goatee beard, red 
with blood. 

‘* We want brandy and a wet sponge,”’ 
said Bob. ‘ T’ll stay ; I can’t run.” 

When Mercy returned she found her 
lover listening intently to the low mut- 
terings of the old man. 

The brandy was administered, and 
the red stains were washed away, only 
to recur again and again. 

**Courage, Mr. Tunks,” whispered 
Bob in the wounded man’s ear. ‘* We’ll 
soon have you all right again, never 
fear.”? But he shook his head towards 
Mercy. 

Even the brandy did not make the 
words come more audibly. At least, 
so it seemed for many minutes. Then 
the eyes opened dimly, and, after much 
twitching of the lips, the two watchers 
heard, — 

“Take him, my chile — I’m sorry —”’ 

After that, a heave of the chest, a 
falling apart of the jaws, silence, and 
an opacity of the eyes that told their 
own tale. 

‘¢ My poor little Mercy !’’ whispered 
Bob, putting his arms round her neck. 
‘*« It is all over with him.”’ 

The girl did not make a fuss, but 
resigned herself to her lover’s embrace, 
and cried quietly for a minute or two. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tuus Bob Duncombe came by his 
wife. 
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They sent for the cousin Sarah to 
whom Ezra Tunks had purposed ban- 
ishing Mercy to be cured of her obsti- 
nacy, and that good Florida dame was 
only too glad to be of use in the house. 

And when a fortnight had elapsed 
since they had laid Mr. Tunks to rest 
in the corner of the orange-grove 
whence there was the fairest view of 
sunny lake, blue heavens, and the far- 
ther green woods, out of which he had 
so manfully earned his livelihood and 
his daughter Mercy’s fortune, they 
went together to Clearwater, and were 
duly married. 

The Clearwater attorney who had 
charge of Mr. Tunks’s affairs estimated 
the property to be worth about a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He did not, 
however, advise realization; for the 
estate was of a kind that would in all 
probability double its value in a few 
years, and continue increasing in the 
same agreeable ratio. 

They resolved, therefore, to regard 
Clearwater as their home. But before 
settling down, and to charm away the 
sad moods of his young bride, Bob de- 
cided upon an immediate return to En- 
gland for a while. 

And once in the old country again, 
he had the greatest pleasure in life in 
introducing Mercy to his father, and 
acquainting all whom it concerned or 
interested that he, for one, had not 
gone to Florida in vain, no matter if 
his prosperity was contingent upon 
orange-blossom rather than oranges. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
“MY STAY IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 

ONE soft August evening, after two 
days’ hard travelling in the train, we 
got out to find ourselves far north in 
Scotland. We had a long drive of 
some twelve miles, past little crofts 
of barley still green and meadows full 
of meadow-sweet, and blue with milk- 
wort; our route wound along a still 
river, gliding slowly like a silver ribbon 
in and out of the tranquil landscape. 
All was so still that a storm seemed an 





unimaginable, impossible thing. The 
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eternal hills were dressed in brilliant 
purple, and enshrouded in mists of 
blue, and lay one rising above the other 
on every side. 

How lovely is a birch wood! The 
trees, nestling in amongst the fern and 
heather, looked almost like a grove of 
olives, but their boles were covered 
with long, hanging lichens of diapha- 
nous grey, and the moss below them 
was softer than any Indian carpet. 
There was a great silence, and the 
dearth of animal life was striking — no 
sight of game and no song of bird —a 
frightened chaffinch alone crossed our 
path with its alternately bounding and 
dipping flight, and as it flew we saw 
the flash of its white wings, whilst a 
cloud of sad, drab-colored moths flitted 
out amidst the birch-trees at our ap- 
proach. In the meadow below we saw 
the dun Highland cattle peacefully 
grazing amidst the rushes, and near 
the river a bit lassie in a bright kirtle 
and barefoot came out to drive them 
hack to the homestead. And we, who 
had come from the crowded capital, 
felt a sense of rest and calm steal over 
us impossible to describe, and dream- 
like in its contrast to the long journey 
we were just ending. This sense, 
however, we knew, like all superla- 
tively good things, could only be of 
short duration. At last we stopped at 
the door of a modern house that might 
be termed commonplace by English 
eyes were it not for touches in its ar- 
chitecture and surroundings that were 
entirely Scotch. There was one little 
tower, a miniature imitation of those at 
Holyrood. There was also something 
all un-English in the bright blue of the 
door-stone, freshly colored to greet us, 
and in the windows, all held open, to 
admit the air, by little pieces of wood. 
There were no flowers before the sit- 
ting-room windows, but Scotch firs rose 
amidst the heather some twenty yards 
to the western side of the house, also a 
tree, hung with bronze-tinted berries, 
could be seen, the well-known rowan- 
tree of song and legend. A month 
later and this fruit would vie in bril- 
liant scarlet with the plumage of any 
macaw of the tropics. 
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As we got out of the carriage, across 
the ill-kept lawn there came running to 
greet us in tumultuous joy our favorite 
dogs. How glad were the faithful 
creatures to see us again ! 

Kenneth, the keeper, a giant of 
nearly seven feet, was waiting to re- 
ceive us. There is something still 
feudal and stately about the High- 
lander; a sense of leisure and old- 
world courtesy distinguishes him. He 
seems to be free from the influences of 
hurry, cheap trains, advertised excur- 
sions, and co-operative prices. 

There he stood, talking in his mu- 
sical voice, a picture of manly grace 
and strength, asking no questions, but 
answering ours with that touch of can- 
niness that belongs to all Scotchmen 
tempered by a charm of manner that is 
found only in races of high altitudes, 
and then only in those far from ‘“ the 
madding crowd.”’ 

The next day the old housemaid of 
“the Lodge,” Jean, came to me, and I 
asked her after all the good folk of the 


strath. ‘‘ Badly,” she says, “they are 
ganging, for it was aye a dour winter. 


’Deed, Iam informed there’s many of 
them nae but poorly, and there’s many 
but puir forsaken critters, and times is 
hard.’? I asked if any were ill, and, 
according to my south-country notions 
of offering help, suggested that the 
sick should have dinners sent them 
from our table. But this revolted the 
sensitive pride of Jean, and I saw by 
her face that, although she believed my 
intentions were good, my _ proposal 
seemed to hera daft offer. At last — 
and oh! the process is not an easy one 
— I extracted from my old friend that, 
poor as they are, ‘‘ the bit bodies would 
nae like to come with cans and pan- 
niers, like Gaberlunzie lassies ; but if I 
would give each a bittie of tay and 
some sugar it would be mighty accept- 
able; for the merchandise bodie at 
over the shop (some seven miles away) 
would nae let them have tay and such 
lik’ for naething.”’ I accordingly fell 


into her plan and said that she should 
take them some tea, ‘‘and p’r’aps, my 
leddy, ye’ll nae talk about it in the 
hous, for they lik’ such dealings privy, 























nae that they’re unthankfu’, but it’s 
jist the bodies’ way.” 

One day, after a very wet night and 
torrents of rain in the morning, I 
walked over the moorland and rock in 
the afternoon to a little rough stone 
and heather-covered cabin, to visit a 
poor girl that I had known in former 
years—a poor, bedridden girl who, 
from thirteen years old, had “just 
spent her time a weary waiting on her 
back.”’ 

It was a very primitive abode. 
Two or three rough ponies, hobbled 
before the house, followed by their 
foals, jumped grotesquely over the 
little ditch that divided the path from 
the moorland. There was a patch 
of emerald green—of turnips — that 
looked like an oasis in a desert, and 
struck a strong note of color in the 
picture, whilst in the distance rose the 
purple hills, bathed in soft clouds of 
vapor. Several wolfish collies rushed 
out to bark and show their teeth, and 
then disappeared through the open 
casement like wild beasts. After a 
moment or two a man came and opened 
the door. ‘Is it you, Mistress Marga- 
ret?’ and he put out his hand and 
gave me a hearty shake. ‘*’Deed, and 
I’m glad to see you.”’ 

‘*T have come to see Robina, your 
daughter, I think,’’ I answered. 

‘And I’m glad to see ye; but it’s 
never Robina that ye’ll see. She left 
us come this June a twelvemonth. It 
was a weary waiting for her, puir las- 
sie, and I’ll no say that she’s got to the 
better place, but it’s weel that she was 
prepared.” 

He did not cry. There was not even 
a tear in his eye as he, the father, 
spoke. Nothing seemed to disturb 
him. On the contrary, David Mackay 
seemed, in talking of his daughter, to 
be borne up by a gentle satisfaction 
that the weary heart was resting and 
his tired child asleep. 

As I stood and looked at the lonely 
landscape and at the squalid cottage, 
and thought of the quiet, monotonous 
lives of its inmates, my mind went back 
to the visits I had paid there in pre- 
vious years. 
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I remembered so well seeing the 
poor girl lying always on her bed, and 
the look of the peat fire as it ascended 
through the hole in the roof in soft, 
cloudy blue smoke, whilst scones and 
oat-cake were being baked on a girdle. 
Then I would go and sit by her, on the 
only chair, and her mother, Jamesina 
Mackay, would talk in that loud, hearty 
way which distinguishes the ‘ Hie- 
land”? matron, and with Eastern hospi- 
tality would put all in her cottage at 
my disposal. 

“Is there naething her leddyship 
would lik’ to have ? We’ve a drap o’ 
whiskie, and I ken, by what the gude 
mon says, ’tis bonnie ;”? and then in a 
lower voice she would add, ‘‘ and every 
rason we have to know that the sperit’s 
pure and fine.”’ 

On such occasions I would smile but 
decline, alleging that I had lunched 
only just before starting for my walk. 
Then my hostess would get quite 
grieved that I’d “no partake of ony- 
thing ;”’ but, seeing my pet mastiff, 
would declare that if ‘* Mistress Mar- 
garet wid no have onything, the bon- 
nie doggie would lik’ a drink;” and 
so, to my dismay, and in spite of all I 
could say to the contrary, I would see 
my fat, overfed pet a second later lick- 
ing up a bowl of new milk as if such a 
liquid ran from every burn down the 
hillside. After this, when the little 
customs and outward formalities of 
Highland etiquette had been observed, 
I would turn to Robina and read her 
some verses from ‘The Book ;”’ and 
then, by her request, I would answer 
her many questions and tell her of the 
great far-off city of London — of its fair 
women, its gay parks, and its theatres. 
The last, perhaps, from a somewhat 
‘moral five acts lecture” point of 
view, for I would not willingly have 
wounded her Calvinistic delicacy ; and 
when I thus talked I mounted on rose- 
colored clouds, metaphorically speak- 
ing, and represented London as some 
gorgeous city of the Arabian Nights, 
where diamonds shone on every breast, 
where all the women were beautiful, 
and all the men brave and famous. 
Many were Robina’s queries, and she 
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would often say, ‘“* Weel, and I sup- 
pose that yer leddyship will often be 
supping with the queen and the royal 
family ?”? At this I would laugh, and 
humbly have to say, ‘* Not so often as 
you think, ’Bina.’? Then I would tell 
her some of the “stories’’ that came 
back to me, but only the graceful and 
the fair ones, for I would not have 
rubbed off for any gold the bloom of 
Robina’s transparent soul, and when I 
went I left her thinking that the world 
of fashion was a fair world, and in 
that great town so far away from the 
heather and the pine woods all the 
laughter there was guiltless of tears, 
the entertainments unmixed pleasures, 
and “ennui”? a word unknown. ‘Tis 
better hearing you tell than reading 
books,”’ once Robina had said to me, a 
pink flush mantling her pale cheeks ; 
“but go on, Mistress Margaret, go 
on.” 

As I stood outside the cabin door 
thinking of all this and of poor Robina, 
who is now but a gentle memory, David 
Mackay held out his hand again and 
pressed mine, and with a ‘* Good-bye, 
Mistress,” I left him and retraced my 
steps in silence to the Lodge. 

It was getting late, and the blues and 
purples were dying out of the sky, soft 
lavender-grey clouds rested upon the 
hills and enveloped the woods. Innu- 
merable and minute rain-drops lay 
upon the grass and sparkled faintly on 
the red hairs of the sun-dew, the bent 
grass of the moorland lay sodden, and 
the grey sky was reflected sadly in the 
peat-water pools of the moorland. 
Running up against the horizon I saw 
an endless line of fir-posts and wire 
fencing to keep the sheep and cattle out 
from a young plantation. How sad 
this fence looked! It was only placed 
there a few years ago, and yet each post 
had grown grey with lichen, whilst the 
wire was brown and rusty with the 
everlasting mists and rains. In these 
great solitudes the work of man seemed 
so trivial, so passing, so infinitely sad 
and feeble, that I hurried on to escape 
its depressing influences. The evening 
seemed all unreal in its great stillness 
and grey sad coloring. 
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I saw no live creature, and as I 
walked I felt as if I were moving 
amongst the shades in the old Norse 
land of shadows, no sound greeted my 
ears but the melancholy calling of the 
whaups as they flew high in the 
heavens above the Kyle. As I walked 
alung by one little pool I saw a grouse’s 
feather and noted the track of a stag. 
My dog Brenda sniffed excitedly, but 
in a few moments followed me again 
sedately at my heels. I paused for her 
to rejoin me, and as I did so stooped to 
fill my hands with branches of the 
sweet bog myrtle, which scented them 
with a wild, aromatic fragrance. 

I reached the Lodge in a frame of 
gentle melancholy, and found myself in 
the evening alone with Jean, who is 
too old, she tells me, to wish ‘‘to gang 
about lik’ the lassies,’”? for she says 
there are ‘‘nae lassies left now for 
courtin’ in the strath. When they’re 
turned fifteen they all gae to Glasgie or 
Edinburgh, and it’s only the auld and 
the sad that come back to die in their 
Hieland glen.”” The population of 
these mountain villages is dying out, 
and every decade one or more of the 
old rough stone and heather cabins falls 
into utter decay and the gowans grow 
where once ascended the peat fire. 
Before the Sutherland evictions on the 
east coast many of the poor folk used 
in winter time to camp out on the sands 
of the sea-lochs and live for months 
on the shellfish that they could find. 
Heaps of broken shells can still be 
seen, and this is the history of their 
origin. But this was when the people 
of the Highlands were much more nu- 
merous than they are at present. Now 
the younger generation are beginning 
to lose the old terror of change, and 
seek, and often make, their fortunes 
south. 

In talking to Jean I made inquiries 
after the new minister. Our old min- 


ister, Mr. Cameron, died last winter 
from inflammation of the lungs caught 
in visiting ‘‘a puir bodie’’? when the 
snow was on the ground, and when the 
east wind blew with the sharpness of a 
knife over the moorlands and swept 
down the narrow gorges. 


























‘* Deed, but he seems a vera dacent 
mon,”’ said Jean, ‘‘ and his wife is nae 
buta tidy bodie. He fetched her back 
from Ameriky, and we were nae that 
plaized at first, for we fashed oursels 
wie thinking it might be some hathen- 
ish bodie that wad be comin’ to settle 
among us.”’ 

‘““Eh! but Mr. Cameron’s no lik’ to 
be found again!” exclaimed Jean in 
one of her rare fits of enthusiasm. 
‘“*He was so douce, but he spoke the 
Word and knew the Spirit. Mony’s the 
time he would come and gie a bit tappit 
wi’ his stick agin the kitchen door and 
I wud let him in, and it was allus an 
hour and a bittie that he wud stop and 
stand prayin’ wid me. Auch! and 
glad it was I was to see him, for when 
yer leddyship and the family’s gone, 
lonesome and bad it is in the long win- 
ter days. For the cold then is dour, 
and the damp comes in from the out- 
side and freezes in icicles, and I can 
only stand the cold when I gang into 
the gentry’s apartments by putting cot- 
ton-wool down me back and tying a 
linsey - woolsey petticoat about me 
shoulders, and this jist keeps me from 
perishin’.”’ 

‘“Do you then, Jean, see nobody ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘*Na, [ll no exacly say that,’ she 
answered, ‘‘ but mony’s the time when 
the postman is the only bodie that Dll 
see from one lang day to anither ; and 
then there’s white days,’”’? she added 


grimly. 

‘White days ?”’ I repeated inquir- 
ingly. 

*“‘ Ay, white days, when there’s 


naught but snow and ice. Last year 
mony was the day when I went out of 
the house to the well and broke the ice 
with an axe.”’ 

*¢ And what do you do all those long, 
weary days ?”’ I asked. 

*¢ Jest cook my dinner, sew a bittie, 
and read the Word.” 

“*Don’t you feel eerie and lonely at 
nights ?” 

““Only sad,’’ was her answer, ‘nae 
uncanny, for I banish from my mind, 
when I’m by mysel’, all ungodly 
thoughts of witches and white lichts, 
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and sich lik’! Tis best, ‘tis best.” 
Thus speaking, Jean left me. 

When she was gone, kindly memories 
of good Mr. Cameron of the Free Kirk 
returned to me. He was one of those 
hale, hearty men, religious, but with a 
strong sense of humor, very human in 
his sympathies, and who looked a few 
years ago likely to have lived through 
many a summer and winter. But fate 
decreed it otherwise, and he died last 
winter. 

I remembered so well the excellent 
man’s long grace, in which special and 
reverent thanks were expressed for the 
pineapple and other hothouse fruit ; 
and how, at the close of dinner, the 
conversation having grown general, 
and some one having started spiritual- 
ism as a subject for discussion, we all 
began to ask each other whom indi- 
vidually we should like best to recall 
and invite to dinner. Some one named 
Socrates, another Napoleon, a third 
Shakespeare, a fourth Voltaire, then, 
turning to Mr. Cameron, we waited for 
his answer. 

‘“¢ Weel, I think I would lik’ to meet 
Isaiah — Isaiah was a grand man.”” As 
he spoke, something of the rough gran- 
deur of the old Covenanters seemed to 
pass into his face, and a picture rose 
before me of perilous meetings where 
the Faithful had met together amidst 
the caves and mountain fastnesses of 
their wild country. 

Poor Mr. Cameron! We were des- 
tined never again to hear his long but 
pious benediction, nor his kindly laugh. 
He married a bride from sunny, smil- 
ing Golspie, and one summer afternoon 
he brought her to call upon us and 
“drink tea.’’ He showed her off with 
honest, simple pride. He seemed so 
proud of her that I remember he almost 
appeared to think that he and she were 
the first that had ever “gone and got 
married,”’ as the children say, and now 
their little short day-dream is quite 
over, and he sleeps beneath the green 
grass in the lonely hillside churchyard. 
That little God’s-acre stands far away 
from all habitation of man, with four 
rowan-trees, one planted at each cor- 
ner. There no sound greets the ear of 
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the solitary wanderer but the roar of 
the stream as it dashes down in white 
torrents after a storm, or its gentle 
murmur as it trickles softly over grey 
boulders like a silver thread during 
summer droughts. 

His wife, I heard, nursed him devot- 
edly, and followed him to his last rest- 
ing-place, and then one grey February 
day, when all was ended, and when the 
land seemed ice-bound, and all the 
world seemed covered with a mantle of 
snow, left for her own home, where 
she lives with her widowed mother. 

Some days later it was the Sabbath. 
It was one of those still, beautiful days, 
when the habitual grey, subdued color- 
ing of Scotland changes for the jubilant 
wealth of the Riviera. The birches 
seemed bathed in an atmosphere of 
ethereal blue, and the mountains all 
lay in clouds of blue, whilst the river 
pursued its course, resembling a string 
of brilliant sapphires — all was color of 
the brightest kind. Even the slate roof 
of the little white manse on the hilltop 
flashed blue. It seemed so fair a day 
that nothing appeared quite real. All 
nature seemed under a magician’s 
wand. 

We filed in at eleven to our little 
familiar family prayers -—tiat is to say, 
all the household but Jean, who, in 
spite of the heat, had started away an 
hour ago to attend the service at the 
kirk. ‘* For, saving your leddyship’s 
presence, I’d no lik’ to imperil my soul 
wid ony act of idolatry,’ she had once 
said to me when I had begged her to 
stay and pray with us rather than take 
a long walk to the kirk in drenching 
rain. 

The next day, Monday, was the day 
of the sports, a great holiday and féte. 

The strath games are held in a 
meadow sheltered by the hills, and all 
the villagers for miles round attend 
‘*the competitions.”” It was an exqui- 
sitely mild day, with none of the glory 
of Sunday. Little islands of tender 
blue in grey and white clouds could be 
seen in the sky. The glass spoke hope- 
fully, and so about two o’clock we all 
started from the Lodge. The children 
and Smith, our English nurse, looking 
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severe but not openly hostile, proceeded 
first. They were solemnly driven forth 
by a gillie in the old tax-cart, a vehicle 
guiltless of springs, but over the flat 
this conveyance moves with a regular 
swing that, when once one is accus- 
tomed to, is found to possess for its 
occupant a certain rhythmic and sooth- 
ing effect. The children I saw were 
clad in their Sunday best. Great had 
been the fuss and flurry over the ar- 
rangement ; buttoning and pinning of 
smart clothes. But now, in spite of 
this past time of affliction, joy reigned 
again, and three happy little faces 
beamed upon me. Tommy, proud as 
a king, had been allowed to sit up by 
the driver, and held the whip. We fol- 
lowed on to the meadow, about a mile 
away. As we walked along, Harry and 
I saw little groups of barefooted lads 
and lassies, in company with their par- 
ents, sitting by the roadside. They 
were putting on their boots and stock- 
ings. Wealso saw a Highland maiden 
or two, back for a holiday from Glasgie 
or Edinburgh, drawing out a smart hat 
from a ‘neatly pinned kerchief. The 
Scotch have something of the thrift of 
our French neighbors. They like to 
appear at their festivities “‘gay and 
bonnie,” but *‘are canny, canny a’ the 
wheel,”’ and will not allow their best 
clothes and headgear to be spoiled if 
the day has the misfortune to turn a 
“bit saft.”’ 

We all took a place, sitting on the 
soft, mossy turf of the meadow, with 
here and there the heather growing in 
patches. The yellow hawkweed blos- 
soms pierced through the grass and 
glittered in the field like stars, and 
grey boulders projected out of the 
ground covered with grey lichen or 
dry moss. All the Highland folk were 
there, sitting gravely round in a great 
circle, and taking their pleasure with a 
sense of responsibility as befitted regu- 
lar attendants of the kirk. 

Amongst the ‘ various exhibitions ’’ 
there was the throwing of the caber, 
and then races were run by the boys 
and the men; there was a “tug of 
war,’’ sword-dances, and last, matches 
on the pipes. 























Little Alec, the third son of our gil- 
lie, danced the national dance as lightly 
as a fairy, and was dressed in the most 
charming of little suits made and 
woven by his grandmother, old Erppy. 
I was told afterwards it was made of 
the purest wool, and dyed by herbs 
dug out from the moorland. As the 
afternoon wore on, the good people 
grew a little enthusiastic from time to 
time, but always remained “vera da- 
cent”? and decorous in their enjoy- 
ments. A little make-believe shower 
fell, but the sun shone all the while, 
and in spite of Smith’s saying sternly 
that she knew those ‘‘dear”’ children 
would be wetted to their skins, we sat 
on tranquilly, and saw the white peb- 
bles of the path and the little pieces of 
quartz in the grey boulders glisten like 
jeweis. 

Suddenly I turned round, for I heard 
Tommy say in a squeaky voice, which 
he tried vainly to throw into his boots, 
“The devil is beating his wife.’’ 
‘¢ Hush, hush, Master Thomas,’’ Smith 
answered in a scandalized voice, ‘* who 
taught you such dreadful things ?”’ 
‘“‘T should say my father,” said Tom, 
attempting grandly to assume the man- 
ners of a gentleman at large, and 
speaking with an offhand callousness 
which evidently appeared to himself 
simply superb. ‘I heard that remark 
from my father,” he added. ‘ Your 
papa, Master Thomas, is a gentleman, 
but it never does for little boys to copy 
gentlemen or members of Parliament,”’ 
was Smith’s crushing rebuke. 

Somehow Smith is of opinion that 
any mention of his Satanic majesty is 
impious and, even worse, improper, 
except by orthodox divines, who do it 
as their business, and then in sermons 
on Sunday. After this little episode 
Tommy collapsed, and my attention 
was diverted by piper after piper being 
marshalled up before me. They strut- 


ted round me like gamecocks in their 
glory as they played warlike marches 
and airs of Jacobite chivalry. 

In giving the prizes I was informed 
great consideration should be bestowed 
on the manner and bearing of the mu- 
sicians. oe 
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‘‘There is much to consider in their 
gait and whether they hold themsels 
fine,” said one of the spectators, who 
had taken upon himself to laden me 
with showers of advice, so that, to use 
his own phrase, “there might be strict 
equity in the competeetions.”’ 

As they played, in spite of my En- 
glish blood, I cannot deny that there 
was something grand and heroic in the 
wailing of the pipes when heard thus 
in their own country and played by 
Highlanders. The remark of a distin- 
guished officer came back to me: 
‘* There is no music like the bagpipes,’’ 
he had said one day, “to bring men 
into action.” As I listened I felt 
something of the martial ardor, and I 
seemed to hear in the strange, wild 
sounds of the pipes aspirations for ven- 
geance and cries of victory. 

When the prizes were awarded to the 
men and the boys, their mothers, sis- 
ters, sweethearts, and wives appeared 
to the front, and vied with each other 
in a competition of scones, oat-cake, and 
butter. 

And very delicious all the good 
things looked, lying in large baskets 
and surrounded by the whitest of white 
napkins. At length even their prizes 
were awarded, and all the Highland 
world rose one by one and followed 
each other out of the meadow into the 
highroad. As they went they talked 
gently, and the soft accents of their 
Highland English seemed to melt in 
the soft air and harmonize with the 
sylvan scenery. 

The next day I was told by Jean 
“that a bit bodie wished to spake” 
with me. I found waiting to see me a 
tidy old woman with a white cap and a 
Shetland shawl across her shoulders, 
whilst in her hands she carried a basket. 

“IT have brought her leddyship a 
trifle,” she said, a smile lighting up 
her kind old face. As she spoke she 
opened her basket and drew forth a 
pair of miniature stockings. ‘These 
are for your bonnie lad,” she said, and 
handed them tome. As I took them I 
thanked her warmly. 

I remembered, two years ago, hear- 
ing that Anna Christina, as she is 
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called, was ill. I walked several times 
to see her at her lonely cottage on the 
hillside, and brought her at those times 
soup and jellies. The good soul, al- 
though very poor, could not rest 
without bringing me a gift as an 
acknowledgment of mine in the past. 
The Highland folk are very proud and 
very generous. From an inner depth 
of her basket she brought out a packet 
neatly wrapped round in paper. ‘ This 
is her leddyship’s vest of the skirt she 
was gude eno’ to present me this sum- 
mer twa year agin. It’s nae that I can 
wear it mysel’, as it’s too sma’, so I’m 
of opinion that it’s best to return it to 
her leddyship’s sel’, for I couldna be- 
stow it,”? she added, ‘on any of the 
lassies, it being a gift.” 

In the evening arrived our budget of 
letters, as is often the way of Scotch 
posts. A few minutes afterwards, 
Smith suddenly appeared in my sitting- 
room with a face of real sorrow, to tell 
me that she had just received a sad 
letter in which she had learnt of her 
old mother’s death. At the same time 
she said that she must hurry back to 
help her old father, who is an under- 
gardener to a magnate in one of the 
southern counties. ‘‘ What a good soul 
Smith is,” I reflected to myself, ‘in 
spite of her high temper, and every-day 
unlovableness!’’ I knew that for a 
long time her savings had all gone to 
pay the doctor’s bill, and to give her 
mother, who for years has been an in- 
valid, such little luxuries as her father 
could not afford to buy out of his scanty 
wages. 

3ut then one of the great world rid- 
dles is, that the really heroic actions 
are done by the tiresome, crusty, me- 
diocre people, who speak with sharp 
tongues and do gentle deeds. ‘ My 
experience of archangels is, they gen- 
erally drive in growlers, and have very 
commonplace surroundings,” a lady 
once said to me 

The following morning the ‘ ma- 
chine” arrived from the little town 


some nine miles away, and I saw Smith 
depart, full of tender thoughts and in- 
junctions for the welfare of the children 
in her absence. 
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‘‘ What can we do now ?”’ said the 
children, as we returned to the house. 
I suggested a match of soap-bubbles, 
as the day looked cloudy. The little 
ones, in order to carry out my sugges- 
tion, tore up-stairs. I retired, in the 
mean time, to my sitting-room, and 
began to answer some letters. Pres- 
ently my correspondence was inter- 
rupted by screams of joyous laughter 
and the shrill high tones of good-na- 
tured Lucy, who was certainly improv- 
ing the shining hour by playing as 
noisily as possible in the absence of 
Grimalkin Smith. 

I ran to the window and saw outside 
eight of the keeper’s children, bare- 
legged but glowing with health, and 
looking like illustrated specimens of 
some special advertised food. Above, 
from the nursery windows, with the 
slate roof projecting below, was going 
on the great operation of blowing soap- 
bubbles. I heard Hector, the fourth 
son of our gillie, call gaily to my Ger- 
aldine, ‘‘ Eh, Gerry, blow us anither 
doun the slids.” 

Then there was a flash of a hundred 
lovely iridescent colors, and then the 
ball-like transparency vanished into air. 
This went on merrily till the rain sud- 
denly fell in deluges, and I heard the 
closing of the window above, and saw 
the whole throng of little McCleods, 
amphibious as they generally were, 
scuttle home helter-skelter to the 
‘¢ keeper hous.”’ 

At this little episode I could not re- 
frain from laughter, and I found myself 
wondering what Smith would do or say 
if she knew of this invasion. 

During our stay at Auchnaroy, Smith 
had sternly forbidden any intercourse 
between the “ bits laddies and lassies ”’ 
of the country and my children. 

To a south-country, respectable, well- 
regulated mind like hers, the contem- 
plation of bare legs and feet was not a 
source of interest or beauty. Smith, in 
her angular virtue, has no corners for 
artistic susceptibilities to hide. The 
eight little children of our gillie were, 
in her eyes, ‘‘common, nasty, dirty 
little things, to be kept in their proper 
place’? —i.e., as far as possible from 











the young lady and gentleman, and en- 
tirely exiled from the presence of the 
“blessed baby.’’ Yet hardly had my 
stern disciplinarian disappeared, when, 
by silent accord, the children had all 
agreed to fraternize. 

‘“‘ Somehow, dear good soul,” I said 
to myself as I took up my pen, “ her 
absence is very refreshing.”’ Like 
‘“‘blue-china,”’ Smith is hard to live up 
to, and now that she was gone the 
house seemed full of a delightful 
moral atmosphere of cheery laisser- 
aller and innocent dévergondage. In 
the afternoon I noticed a general tone 
of emancipation: Gerry wore no 
gloves, and Tommy’s pocket bulged 
out, I found, with illicit sweets ; be- 
sides which he was sick in the evening 
from visiting too zealously the goose- 
berry bushes in the kale-yard. Baby’s 
tongue also wagged more freely, and 
Lucy was ail blushes when I passed 
her in the dusk, having met Hughie 
** quite by accident.”’ 

Kenneth McCleod, our head gillie, 
has two little girls. Owing to Smith’s 
departure they now came freely and 
purred round Gerry, they admired her 
clothes, but they adored her boots —at 
least one pair of yellow gymnastic 
shoes. On fine days, I am told, Elspie 
Christina, the eldest, goes to kirk, for 
her grandmother gave her last Christ- 
mas a pair of boots, but Johan Maggie 
can nae gae west on Sabbath morns 
with the rest of her family, for as yet 
that young person is bootless, ‘and 
gret would be her shame,’’ Mrs. Mc- 
Cleod informed her, “ if her lassie went 
different lik’ from the ither bairns. 
*Deed, I wud be thinking she said the 
discoorse, and her prayers would nae 
benefit her soul, for there’d be nae 
bodie in the strath but what wud ken 
of her state, and I’m thinking it wud 
be dour even for the mercy of God to 
penetrate to her in such a condition.” 
But if Elspie and Johan have ta’en 
upon themselves the voluntary office of 
ladies-in-waiting to Gerry, they will in 
no wise allow Hector or Alec to enter 
the royal service as pages of the house- 
hold. When these poor little fellows 
attempt to join in their games or amuse- 
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ments they scream out, ‘Git back to 
the hous ’’ in precisely the same rough, 
uncompromising voice that their father 
employs when they attempt to follow 
his footsteps to the gun-room. 

One day the two lassies followed 
Gerry out walking. They came to a 
turning in the wood and pointed to a 
rather solitary-looking path. ‘ You’d 
no lik’ to gang there by yersel,’’ said 
Johan. 

‘« Why ?” inquired Gerry. 

“Eh, yer might meet a tramp or a 
sarpent, I’m thinking,’”’ at which re- 
mark the three little things took fright 
like three colts and dashed homewards. 

A few days ago one of our guests 
went off in ‘“‘the machine’’ covered 
snugly up with rugs. The nose of his 
purchase, a pepper-and-salt Scotch ter- 
rier, peeped shyly out from amidst a 
heap of gun-cases and fishing-rods. 

I was told Captain Hartley had 
bought the little dog from Alec, the 
little hero of the sword-dance, for 1l. 
The little boy could not resist the temp- 
tation of what appeared to him unlim- 
ited wealth. His father, with strict 
rectitude, had bidden him to consider 
well before deciding. The child mean- 
while had consented, dazed by the sight 
of the gold coin, to sell his friend, but 
the night before our guest departed the 
poor little fellow’s affection for his dog 
revived, and he had wished himself out 
of his bargain. His father, however, 
sternly forbade him to go back: *“* You 
maun bide your word, mon,” he had 
said. 

So ‘* Bodhach ” had gone off the next 
morning to be a lady’s pet, whilst poor 
little Alec had crept away amongst the 
heather to cry his heart out. 

Alec’s elder brother Angus is studi- 
ously inclined. His good people are 
pinching themselves and denying them- 
selves what we should term every com- 
fort so that one day they may realize 
their highest aspiration, to be the par- 
ents of a ‘‘minister.”” One winter 
night, when, as his mother told me, 
‘‘we was al’ having a bit crack round 
the fire, his fayther said to him, ‘ An- 
gus, mon, if ye could hae your heart’s 
desire, what wud it be?’ ‘ Well,’ he 
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answered, ‘ it wud be jist all the books 
from out the big hous,’’’? meaning our 
lodge. 

Angus has a sweet, wistful face, with 
asmile as of something distant, a far- 
off look in his eyes. 

‘It’s nae much he’s worth in the 
management of dogs, I’m thinking,” 
his father once reported to me, *‘ but 
it’s in the bouks he puts his mind.” 
He will sit for hours on the green 
slope of some hill reading aloud from 
‘Paradise Lost’? and glorying in the 
majesty of the great poet’s noble verse, 
‘¢ and it’s nae carnal lust that I can find 
in that printed paper,” said his old 
grandmother one day to me, pointing 
to the tattered copy of the great poem. 
Being a strict Puritan, Erppy declares 
that there are many publications in 
these latter days, ‘‘but they maistly 
lead to the deil.”’ 

The Highlanders of the older genera- 
tion are a simple race, not given to 
sight-seeing, and little versed in new 
‘ways or new things. It was only the 
other day that I was sternly rebuked 
by an “auld bodie”’ riding along the 


mountain track on a rough beastie of 


the Rory Bean kind. He thought that 
the popgun held by Tommy, and which 
that young person was firing with caps, 
was capable of dealing out death to 
himself and to the owner of the weapon 
in question. ‘It’s a fine lad,” he said 
severely, ‘* but it’s nae lang ye’ll kep 
him, or ither folk beside, if ye let him 
gang aboot wi’ sich bloody weapons.” 
It was in vain I tried to persuade my 
acquaintance that Tommy held but a 
harmless toy. ‘ I'll nae belief that fire 
can come from a bauble,’’ he said, as 
he rode away. The children in the 
Highlands hardly eat any meat. Even 
the men eat it but rarely. One of the 
crofters said to our cook, ‘‘I dinna lik’ 
it saft as the Saxons eat it, but when I 
do git it I lik’ to feel that there’s wark 
for the teeth and a bit of a grit-like for 
the jaws.” 

About a fortnight before we left 
Auchnaroy I asked Jean what kind of 
little féte would be most liked to be 
given by us before our departure south. 

I suggested fireworks as something 





new and out of the commonplace run 
of northern village festivities. As I 
spoke, however, I saw that my sugges- 
tion was not altogether sympathetic to 
my old friend. At last she answered 
slowly: ‘‘ Dll nae sae, your leddyship, 
that such exhibitions are altogether 
sinfu’, but I’d no lik’ to see fiery fur- 
naces sent fleeing up at night in the 
face of Providence.’? As such was her 
opinion, I mused it might be shared by 
others, so Harry and I, after talking 
the matter over, decided we would re- 
strain ourselves to a large village chil- 
dren’s tea, which, we hoped, could be 
given without giving offence to any- 
body. 

The next day I was greeted by Jean 
in the morning by, ‘“‘ Has your leddy- 
ship heard of the sad news at Inver- 
grecht ?”’ (the next lodge west of 
ours). 

‘¢ No,”? was my answer. 

‘“*Then I am told that yesterday a 
terrible shooting accident took place. 
The gentlemen were jist shooting at 
the back of the plantation, I was in- 
formed, on the east march, when a son 
of Mr. Humphrey, ‘Young Georgie,’ 
the bonnie !ad that cam’ and drunk tea 
with your leddyship and carried Miss 
Gerry on his back last week, got shot 
by his ain brother. 

‘‘One laddie is eno’ when it’s the 
guns the lads are holding, I’m think- 
ing,’’ said Jean philosophically, ‘so 
the puir laddie gave a kind of screech 
and fell back into the arms of Angus 
Munro, and his clothes, puir lad, were 
red, they said, as if ye had soiled them 
with a pail of blood. 

‘They brought him to the house of 
Lenna of the black rock. It’s nae gude 
reputation that she has; Black Witch 
says some, and some a puir, harmless, 
crack-brained bodie, that’s got nae En- 
clish. Ill nae decide, for ’tis best to 
leave the discovery of sich questions to 
the God that made the bodie. But 
when they brought’ her the puir gentle- 
man they had quite a job to find a clout 
to stop the blood ; but what troubled 
Lenna mair than a’ else when she saw 
the lad was like to gae was jist that 
he could only speak English. She said 
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to Angus in her ain tongue, ‘Jist on 
the brink of eternity and nae word of 
Gaelic to get to Heaven.’ ” 

A fit of tremulous laughter seized 
me in spite of my sorrow for my poor 
neighbor. But I turned away, not to 
let Jean see my face, for, in spite of 
her stern exterior, Jean’s tender heart 
was grieving for bonnie Georgie Hum- 
phrey. 

A few days later I drove over to 
Robin McClean, some fifteen miles off 
from our lodge, and in Sutherland- 
shire. Robin lives near Lairg. As I 
drove in the old tax-cart, with the fat 
black pony Tidy in the shafts, I felt as 
if I had gone back to the early days of 
this century, for I was to see a loom 
worked by hand and in a cottage. The 
night before old Erppy came to me and 
brought me some patterns of soft greys 
and of rich orange tints in the purest 
of woollen materials. ‘Tis nae that 
I wud na weave a suit for your leddy- 
ship,” she said, “* but I’m grown uncer- 
tain with the rheumatics, and there is 
a bit bodie over the river east that 
canny with his hands, and I’m think- 
ing, too, that he’s worthy of the Lord’s 
blessing, for it’s gude he is to his auld 
mither, now I mind me.’’ So the next 
day I started according to her direc- 
tions. We drove, a ‘‘garson”’? and 
myself, and we were followed by a 
wolf-like collie, who jumped over the 
walls whenever we passed a cart, “to 
kep clear of stunes’’ as my informant 
told me. 

As I mounted the hill I drove very 
slowly, for the pony was allowed to 
choose her own pace, and, ‘* ’deed, 
she’ll no hurry without the whipie”’ 
was a true saying of the ‘ garson’s ”’ 
as regarded Tidy. 

We climbed silently up long hills ; 
every now and then we passed a field 
of ripening barley or a patch of grass 
gay with canary-colored blossom of that 
unloved flower known in Scotland by 
the name of “stinking Willie.” After 
several hours of driving we stopped at 
a house built all of granite, with three 
steps before it leading down to the 
road. ‘*’Tis here you’ll find the mon 
that works fine at the loom,” said my 
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guide. I knocked at the door and was 
admitted by an old woman, who I saw 
understood with difficulty what I said, 
and turned evidently for all particulars 
about me from my little companion. 
Apparently she was satisfied by what 
he said, for her manner promptly 
changed from a questioning hostility to 
a tone of great courtesy as she showed 
me into her house. 

“It’s my son that you’ll be wanting, 
my leddy,’’ she said ; ‘* he is a fine dili- 
gent worker at the: loom, and, ’deed, 
*tis naething but the mercy of God that 
I have so gude a laddie.’”’ A few sec- 
onds later, and she informed me that 
he would be with me “in a moment if 
her leddyship wud tak’ a chair.” I 
looked round and saw a room furnished 
in a more English style than I had 
hitherto seen any in the Highlands. 
There were some old-fashioned prints 
hung round the room, whilst there was 
a table covered with patterns of the 
‘* Home Industries ”’ and a flute on the 
mantelshelf. I had heard from Erppy, 
our gillie’s mother, that Robin was an 
excellent son. He had lived some 
years in ‘Glasgie,’? and was doing 
well as a confectioner, when his okl 
father died, and ‘left his old, infirm 
mother with no one else to take care 
of. Robin thereupon wrote to her, 
asking her to come and live with him 
in the big town, and keep his house for 
him whilst he made the cakes and 
looked after his little shop. But the 
old lady wrote back that she “¢ cud nae 
part with the hills, and that it wud just 
kill her to live onywhere but in her ain 
strath.”’ 

He did not argue with her, but just 
sold his shop and came back and kept 
the ‘‘ bit bodie ”’ and took again to the 
management of his loom. He never 
spake, said Erppy (my informant), of 
any disappointment whatever, ‘but f 
think, for all he said little, he felt it 
fine, for the lass he was courtin’ wud 
nae be plagued to kep his company as 
man and wife up in the hills, so far 
away from kith and kin.” 

*“* And so he lost her?” I inquired. 
‘Weel, I’ll no say that he didna,’’ 
added Erppy, ‘ but I’m thinking there’s 
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plenty mair,” she said philosophically, 
‘and ’tis best for lik’ to marry lik’.’’ 

After a few moments the door 
opened and Robin McClean entered, 
a tall young fellow, some twenty-six 
years of age. He met me with the 
grave courtesy of a Highlander and 
showed me his woollen stuffs, but in 
showing them there was nothing of the 
shopman about him. He never pressed 
me to buy anything, but showed me his 
materials quite simply, with an air of 
high-bred equality. After making my 
purchases I asked if I might see the 
loom. He thought for a moment, and 
then answered : “If her leddyship will 
wait a bittie I will bring her ;” so say- 
ing he left me. 

As he closed the door I heard an 
altercation go on in Gaelic between 
mether and son. The old woman’s 
tones rose into a high treble. Do- 
lenda, as I afterwards heard she was 
called, was evidently having a differ- 
ence with her son. At last, however, 
her voice ceased, and I was conducted 
to a large room on the ground-floor ad- 
joining the living part of the house, 
where the loom was domiciled. I en- 
tered, and then guessed what ‘the 
worgs”’’ had been over. Hanging up 
from the ceiling was a skinned and 
freshly killed sheep, covered up by a 
delicate fine white damask cloth.” Ob- 
viously it was thought by Robin that 
the sight of the corpse would have dis- 
gusted me ; and, in spite of his moth- 
er’s expostulations, the son had veiled 
it from my eyes. 

The ‘‘murder’”’ had certainly been 
very recently committed, for the knife 
lay close by, and each time part of the 
loom moved in working, the vibrations 
caused in the room shook drops of 
blood upon the floor. 

I was much struck by the delicacy of 
my host, who, although living the 
roughest of lives, still instinctively 
knew-and paid homage to my feelings. 

.The Scotch Highlander comes of a 
proud race. When a crofter kills a 
sheep, he never sells what he does not 
want for his own use, but gives away 
to his friends and neighbors the re- 
mainder, 
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The minister of Rvubin’s parish, I 
heard, does not enjoy the respect and 
affection of his people. Some years 
ago he was burnt in effigy by his 
parishioners, on account of a book he 
had written on the Crofter Question, 
in which, apparently, he was not suc- 
cessful in enlisting the sympathy of his 
poorer neighbors. 

Erppy Mackay has since told me that 
Mr. —— ‘‘is nae respeckit by his peo- 
ple or his elders,’ for he is grievously 
smitten with “the Genesis Depravity 
Disease ;”’ in other words, I gleaned 
that he shared the views of Bishop 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, which so 
far have not been embraced by High- 
land congregations. 

At last the day arrived fixed for the 
village children’s féte. It was a lovely 
afternoon ; all the children of the 
neighborhood —some hundred boys 
and girls — were invited, and such of 
the fathers and mothers who cared to 
see their children play were begged 
also to be present. 

Harry and his friends good-naturedly 
forswore their sport, and for one day 
promised to be happy without killing 
something. 

Punctual to the hour fixed, the chil- 
dren arrived with their ‘ dominie” 
and the girls with their mistress, Eila 
Paul—the last a sad, gentle-looking 
little woman, who, I was afterward 
told, ‘‘cud speak foreign tongues, and 
was weel acquaint with the doings of 
hathenish bodies.’”? She had tender, 
melancholy eyes that seemed full of 
soul, and although “ jest a girl her- 
sel’,’? appeared to have a sensitive ma- 
ternal love in speaking to her children 
that evidently awoke in some of them 
a vague response of passionate devo- 
tion. 

‘*She’s mair to them than mony 
a mither,’’ said Erppy, watching the 
schoolmistress, ‘‘and she’s a strange 
manner of finding for the Lord, and 
it’s a’ by love.”’ 

The parents, 


curiously 
seemed even more numerous than the 
children, but we did not make any in- 
quiries, as I was assured that there was 
plenty of cake and tea for all. 


enough, 
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Two pipers preceded the procession, 
playing gaily, and a vision of Brown- 
ing’s weird story crossed my mind. 
However, unlike the victims of the 
Piper of Hamelin, my little guests were 
able to stop at my door, where Harry 
and myself and all our party were 
drawn up in a line to receive them. 

There was a little pause, the pipes 
stopped droning, and breaking out of 
the line, a middle-aged, stout woman 
advanced to Tomkins, our irreproach- 
able, somewhat splendid butler, and 
said, ‘‘She wud lik’ to speak to her 
leddyship’s sel’.”” Tomkins politely 
bowed, and acquainted me with the 
fact in his smoothest tones, saying 
‘¢that a person wished to speak to me.”’ 
On hearing this I stepped forward, and 
asked the woman what I could do for 
her. 

“Deed, my leddy,” she replied, ‘ I 
have cum to excuse mesel’.” She 
spoke in a loud, distinct voice. ‘ Be- 
ing,’ she continued, ‘‘as I’m, the 
‘Lyin-in Woman’ of the Strath, and 


holding, your leddyship, a responsible 
position, having seen so many bairns 


cum into the wairld ; 80, although hav- 
ing had nae invitation mesel’, I have 
made so bold as to be present at the 
grand festivity to-day. I wud’na have 
lik’d,”? she added with a grand gesture, 
“to have brought my excuses to any 
but her leddyship’s sel’, for in me in- 
tention there was nae impoliteness.”’ 
Harry and his friends giggled, and 
Tomkins blushed like a peony. Hap- 
pily, however, the pipes immediately 
struck up such a booming and a buzz- 
ing that all further talk was impossible. 
Then began a series of games, in which 
my children, owing to Smith’s absence, 
took an animated part. There were 
tugs of war, sugarplum scrambles, 
sack-races, and other delights. In the 
sack-races the active little things, as 
one lady said, ran like hares. All the 
children came in boots ‘to honor the 
occasion,’”’ I.was informed. But some- 
how, when the games began, all the 
boots were taken off in atwinkling. I 
was much struck by the great sim- 
plicity and a certain grand old-world 
courtesy in their manners. They were 
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quite free from all servility; all the 
while they paid me deference but re- 
spected themselves, and preserved a 
tone of graceful equality. 

The pipers at the close would not: 
receive any gratuity for their services. 
‘““We have just come to spend the 
afternoon with the bairns,’’ was their 
answer, ‘and there is nothing due.”’ 

There was no gormandizing at the 
tea. Everybody ate what they wanted, 
but no child or parent surreptitiously 
hid slices af cake or attempted to: 
pocket any spoil from the feast. 

At the end of all things, the dominie, 
a lean, somewhat pompous ‘ bodie,’’. 
collected an audience round him and 
tendered thanks to us on behalf of 
the children and the parents. Harry 
jerked out a few sentences in reply, 
but very shyly, as an Englishman al 
ways does; for returning thanks has 
always a most distressing influence 
upon an Englishman’s eloquence. 

Then the pipes sounded again in 
martial strain and led the little proces- 
sion. The children and the parents; 
with a little murmur of thanks as they: 
passed me, fell into order, and without 
any fuss and with perfect discipline 
walked down the drive and so vanished 
out of sight. 

At last came the day for our depar- 
ture —a grey, still day, soft and sub- 
dued in coloring. ‘*The machine” 
drove up to the door with a great 
crunching of gravel. Then we all took 
our places, and Tommy’s face radiated 
with joy on hearing he might go 
and sit by the driver. There was a 
running to and fro, a calling and 
screaming. My umbrella was nearly 
forgotten, and the necessary luncheon 
basket was all but left behind. 

But eventually, in spite of all mis- 
haps and rural confusion on the part of 
English servants and Highland retain- 
ers, we got under way. As I turned 
round to get a last sight of the Lodge, 
surrounded by its Scotch firs, and with 
its long stretches of heather and grass 
in the distance, I saw the little Mc- 
Cleods and the gillies waving their 
caps and handkerchiefs. Then we 
passed the corner, and “‘ the machine”’ 
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pursued its course along the wild val- 
ley. The sun peeped through the grey 
clouds at intervals in a soft, regretful 
way, and its rays lighted up here and 
there the red trunks of the Scotch firs. 
The spike-like leaflets of these trees 
recalled the color of the Atlantic far 
out, at sea, only that they were pow- 
dered by a silver sheen. 

By the track-side there was still a 
fringe of grey mauve —the marsh sca- 
bious. The last flower of the year was 
still flowering feebly, in spite of the 
night frosts. 

Now and then a rabbit scuttled 
across our path, and flashed his little 
white scut as he vanished in the brush- 
wood, and here and there my eyes 
lighted on the brilliant scarlet fungi 
that grow at the foot of the birch- 
trees. 

We heard from time to time the echo- 
ing sound of a shot, which carried from 
hill to hill, and .resounded down the 
valley. 

For about a mile we drove through a 
great tract of burnt wood of young 
Sedich firs. The leaves had not fallen 
off the dead trees, but remained on, of 


a warm, reddish-brown color; but the 
posts that ran alongside of the pathway 


were charred and black. It was a sad 
and sullen sight, and was the result of 
a careless spring burning of the heather. 
We drove on through this dead vegeta- 
tion. All was silent, save for a chill 
breeze that mournfully stirred the life- 
less trees and shivered along the dead, 
yellow bent-grass that had grown high 
and thick inthe summer. The place, 
in its desolation, seemed almost a val- 
ley of death. No sound greeted our 
ears but the murmur of the river below 
and the crunching of the pebbles under 
the horse’s feet. The children crept 
closer to me as I drew the shawls and 
wraps tightly round them. 

When we cleared the melancholy 
wood and gained the main road, occa- 
sionally a cart laden with ** peats ”? and 
the horse decorated with a head-collar 
that might have come from Normandy 
passed us. A barelegged child with a 
cow, or a boy riding a pony, went by 
and vanished up some lonely hill track. 
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At last our long drive came to an end, 
and we reached the little station. 

In a few minutes the train puffed in, 
and we took our places. Tommy called 
out for luncheon: ‘I is so hungry,’’ 
he cried out. Gerry, only a year older, 
but much wiser, retorted: ‘ Greedy 
boy, you must wait.’”? Then there fol- 
lowed a running to and fro, a presenta- 
tion of grouse to the station-master on 
our part, and all the while a ripple of 
chatter and laughter from the fish-girls 
who stood on the platform barelegged, 
their creels on their backs, but. merry 
and full of chaff, waiting for the next 
train and watching us. 

Then the train moved off, quite 
gently, as if travelling was a solemn, 
serious business — nothing jaunty, and 
with no ungodly speed. The guard 
gravely whistled, and our heads were 
turned southward. I sat looking back 
at the sweet, silent country, with the 
long stretches of rush-grown meadows 
and moorlands, broken here and there 
by the little white houses of the crofters 
and liliputian patches of oats and bar- 
ley. ‘* What a gentle time of rest and 
quiet I have had,’’ I said to myself as 
the familiar view vanished from my 
eyes and I realized that I was returning 
to busy England. A fuller life lay be- 
fore me in the future, it was true ; but 
as the train sped on I knew that I left 
the Hielands and the dear people who 
live there not without a tender regret 
and a great longing to return and live 
amongst them again next year. 

CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A MOSAIC FACTORY. 

Mosaic work—the mosaic which 
comes not from Moses but from the 
Muses, and would be more appropri- 
ately called musaic —is one of the old- 
est of the decorative arts. It seems to 
have been practised by nearly all civ- 
ilized nations past or present. It came 
from the East to Greece ; from Greece 
it made its way to Italy, where it flour- 
ished amazingly, chiefly on the pave- 
ments ; by the Romans it was taken 
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much about the world, among other 
places to Constantinople, where it be- 
came a peculiarly Christian practice for 
the ornamentation of church walls ; 
and thence it returned to Rome as 
Byzantine or ‘‘ Greek’? work to yield 
the marvellous decorations which are 
among the best-known of the imperial 
city’s treasures. The mosaics of St. 
Peter’s are famous the world over, and 
for years there has been a mosaic fac- 
tory on the roof of the cathedral. But 
we need not go so far afield as to St. 
Peter’s to. learn how mosaic is made, 
when we have a factory much closer 
home —in Battersea, to wit— where 
everything from the preliminary design 
to the completed picture is a local prod- 
uct, with no foreigner having a hand in 
it from start to finish. 

There are many sorts of mosaic, as 
there are of all inlaid work. There is 
a mosaic of indurated bricks ; there is 
the old paving mosaic of stone cubes ; 
there is the Florentine mosaic of stone 
and shell cut to shape and inlaid in 
marble slabs, the mosaic that was set 
up by Austin de Bordeaux, in the Taj 


Mahal at Agra, and thence spread over 


India. There is the Roman mosaic, 
mostly made of glass, which ranges 
from an heroic picture on a wall to a 
tiny landscape in a finger-ring, and 
which can even be made microscopic 
by the glass being laid together in bars 
like the slips of wood in Tunbridge 
Wells ware, and drawn out under the 
influence of heat until, like a wire, it 
becomes as thin as a silk thread, from 
which the little tablets are cut off in 
sections with a pattern on them so mi- 
nute that it requires a magnifying glass 
to admire them with. There is St. 
Petersburg mosaic, made entirely of 
glass, which is manufactured in the 
imperial factories there ; there is the 
Paris mosaic of an almost identical 
material ; and, in fact, when we speak 
of mosaic nowadays, we cither mean 
marble mosaic built up of irregular 
cubes, or this more customary vitreous 
mosaic, which is of a much more last- 
ing and brilliant character. 

In Rust’s vitreous mosaic, as made 
at Battersea and extensively used in 
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our newer public buildings, the basis is ~ 
broken glass, and the finished material » 
is not unlike the opaque Egyptian stuff - 
which has been known in the arts for 
over five thousand years. There has 
been glass in Egypt for ages continu- . 
ously—in the days of the Fatimite 
caliphs even the coins were made of 
glass —and the translucent vessels rep- 
resented on the Egyptian tombs three 
thousand and more years before Christ 
are of the oldest glass known in the 
world, dating, indeed, much farther. 
back than those fabulous Pheenicians 
whom Pliny slily says “ are rumored ”’ 
to have achieved a physical impossibil- 
ity on the sands below Mount Carmel ; 
and which Pheenicians, without their 
qualifying introduction, have found 
their way into many books to figure in 
solemn earnest as glass’s first discov- 
erers, 

For white mosaic only broken opal 
is used as a base; but for any other 
color any glass will do —rough or clear, 
plate, sheet, or flint, plain, or stained. 
The treatment for all is the same, but, 
to avoid confusion, we will for the mo- 
ment betake us to Battersea Park Road 
and follow the opal track with Mr. John 
Moore for our guide. 

The opal is brought to the works in 
barrow-loads by dealers, who make a 
profit at both ends, being generally 
paid for removing it as waste, and al- 
ways paid for delivering it as ‘ cullet.” 
It consists of broken gas-globes, lamp- 
shades, and shop tablets, familiar 
enough for its pleasing appearance and 
liability to breakage, and owing its 
color to aluminate of soda, or arsenious 
acid, or perhaps cryolite, or whatever 
may be the latest device for cheaply 
producing a glass that resembles white 
porcelain in everything but fracture. 

This opal cullet when required for 
use is carefully washed and picked over 
to eliminate every piece that may haye 
a vestige of color on it, and it is then 
entrusted to the tender mercies .of .a 
grinding mill, on much the same lines 
as amincing machine. This mill, which 
is driven by a gas engine, consists es- 
sentially of a hopper, into which the 
cullet is thrown; a revolving set. of 
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knives by which it is minced; and a 
shoot through which it is delivered. 
The knives are fixed in a wheel as if 
they were the rays of a star, and are 
bars of hard steel about six inches long, 
oblong in section, which are expected 
to grind up ten tons of metal before 
they are reduced to uselessness in the 
form of rounded spikes like the teeth 
of a harrow. The glass is ground by 
them into a coarse, irregular, flaky 
powder, fine enough to stand mixture 
with silver sand and give a homogene- 
ous, glassy jelly when fused with it in 
the fervent heat of the melting-pot. 
The powdered cullet is mixed with the 
silver sand, from which all trace of iron 
has been washed away, in a sort of 
baker’s trough ; and with it is blended 
a little metallic oxide to give the tint it 
is desired to attain, in what we may 
with all due respect describe as_ the 
pancake. 

The next step is the cooking. The 
mixture is placed in a skittle-shaped 
pot which comes from the Morgan 
works on the riverside, known by the 
clock-tower to every South Londoner ; 
and these pots, after much preliminary 
warming, are set in a furnace of the 
usual glass- works type, ‘ siege,” 
‘** cave,’’ and all complete ; in fact, at 
this stage the making of mosaic is iden- 
tical with the process of making glass 
as practised at Stourbridge and else- 
where. Easily imaginable are the tre- 
mendous fire, the concentrated heat, 
the clear glow and blinding spurts of 
flame, the flagged floors and scantily 
clothed men, steaming and perspiring, 
stoking and prying amid piles of coke 
and ember and clinker; and the fiery 
accessories and incidentals warming up 
occasionally into that hottest of all 
tasks, removing a worn-out pot from its 
place on the almost melting “siege.” 
It is one of the sultriest of sights, and 
strikingly picturesque in its Rembrandt- 
ish play of flickering flame and varying 
gloom amid which daylight and _fire- 
light strive for mastery ; and there is 
nothing cool about it except the order 
and method necessary for success, for 
once the fire is lighted it is never let go 
out, and any hitch or stoppage would 





be a waste of energy too expensive to 
be profitable or even allowable. 

As it is with the opal, so is it with 
the colored material, all of which con- 
sists of certain proportions of ground 
cullet and silver sand and coloring 
powders, mostly oxides, cupric and 
otherwise, accustomed at certain tem- 
peratures, and at different periods un- 
der such temperatures, to give certain 
shades and tones out of the twenty-five 
thousand varied hues which form the 
gamut of the complete mosaic-maker. 
Accustomed, be it noted, for nothing is 
absolutely trustworthy in the manufac- 
ture of glass, which resembles cooking 
in nothing so much as the prevalence 
of the unexpected, dependent on the 
humor and skill of the individual artist, 
who has to trust to feel and look, and 
not to thermometers, to ensure the 
boiling being done to a turn. 

When the desired color and consist- 
ency are obtained, which may not be 
until the pot has been some fourteen 
hours in the furnace, an iron bar about 
five feet long is heated at the tip and 
introduced into the molten glass for a 
blob of the glowing jelly to be ‘* gath- 
ered’ thereon, much as you would take 
out some treacle on the point of a stick. 
The blob is rolled about on a ‘* marver ”’ 
to roughly shape it, just as is done in a 
glass factory, and it is then laid on the 
bed of a screw-press adjusted to a 
nicety, and down on it comes the 
platen, squeezing it so as to form a 
round or square cake, divided by cross 
furrows which make it look like a slab 
of sweetstuff ready to be broken into 
tablets. 

The cooling of the cakes is a leisurely 
process, extending over some eight or 
ten hours. Six dozen, all hot, are 
packed into a four-wheeled iron truck 
standing in the “‘ lear” close by. The 
lear is the annealing oven, a long tun- 
nel with a fire at one end giving the 
same temperature as that of the cakes 
at the time of their introduction, and 
open to the outer air at the other. 
Along the floor of the tunnel is a line 
of rails on which the train of trucks is 
run, the trucks being hooked one be- 
hind the other and slowly hauled 




















through by means of a winch. Simple 
as it seems, annealing requires atten- 
tion. The principle is that the interior 
of the glass should cool at the same 
rate as the outside, for if the outside 
cools more quickly than the mass a 
series of strains is set up which may 
result in the cracking of the cake. If 
the temperature is too high to begin 
with, the cakes will fuse together ; if it 
is too low they will become brittle ; if it 
falls suddenly at any time during the 
tunnel journey, a whole truckload may 
be rendered useless; and so it comes 
about that there is a strong percentage 
of failures, which on emergence into 
the daylight have to be sorted out and 
returned to the pot. The perfect ma- 
terial is a hard, tough, glassy cake, 
about nine inches in diameter, or nine 
inches on the side of the square, cut up 
into inch squares by parallel grooves 
crossing at right angles. 

These cakes are of two qualities and 
thicknesses. Those from which wall 
decorations are to be made are three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick, and are 
practically pure opaque glass; those 
from which the flooring is to come are 
half an inch thick, and are of a much 
denser and duller character owing to 
the large proportion of sand in the 
mixture, which exceeding sandiness it 
is that gives the grip to the feet, and 
makes mosaic flooring so much easier 
and less tiring to walk on than tiles, or 
even polished wood. 

The cakes are sorted out according to 
color and stored away in bins. They 
are of the same texture all through, but 
sometimes, owing to a slight difference 
in temperature between the upper and 
lower plates of the press, or some other 
cause, the upper and lower surfaces 
are of slightly different shades, a state 
of things not entirely accidental, for it is 
these almost imperceptible differences 
which come in so useful in drapery and 
other subjects, and give the finished 
work its artistic value. 

As the colors are wanted the cakes 
are chipped off into tessere. The 
process of cutting is simple enough to 
look at. A block of iron with square 
sides is rested on a table ; the edge of 
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the cake is laid on the edge of the 
block, and a tap with an “axe,” a 
curiously shaped short-handled ham- 
mer, like a segment of a circle in shape, 
heavy and sharp-edged, is given ; and 
gradually, chip by chip, the cake is 
broken up into squares an inch or half 
an inch across. This chipping is not a 
rapid process. Even a skilful hand can 
only cut enough to cover a square yard 
in a day, but then he can chip into any 
shape or size that may be required, 
acute-angled or obtuse-angled, rectan- 
gular or otherwise ; and it is not easy 
to do this with such a substance, as the 
unpractised hand soon discovers, owing 
to the toughness and shell-like fracture 
of the glass, which will not always fol- 
low the line of the grooves, although it 
is much assisted by them. 

Such is the process adopted for all 
the material except the gold or silver 
stuff. For gold a special cake is made 
a little thinner than the rest, and of a 
rich chocolate-brown color. This is 
coated with a varnish and covered with 
leaf gold, which is burnt in as in the 
every-day painted glass trade. The 
silver cakes are prepared in the 
same way, although silver is rarely used 
owing to its weakness in decoration. 
Every other color is got in the melting- 
pot after a cooking of some fourteen 
hours or so, the tints being chiefly due 
to iron or manganese, or, to a greater 
extent, copper—the most useful of 
metals, which will give red, blue, or 
green, according to quantity and tem- 
perature —and, to a smaller extent, 
cobalt, which is so powerful a dye that 
even a few grains will color a potful. 

And now, having got our tessere, 
which some call ‘‘smaltis,” let us pro- 
ceed to put them together ; and as our 
representative design for mural work, 
we cannot do better than take the three 
figures which have recently been placed 
in a church at Caterham in Surrey, and 
which are notable, first, for their excel- 
lence, and, secondly, for the contrast 
they afford with the ancient wall deco- 
ration at Chaldon close by, and which 
all antiquaries know so well. 

It is not every design that will lend 
itself readily to treatment in mosaic. 
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The difficulty is, of course, greater in 
figure subjects than in matters more or 
less geometrical, and thus it is that 
while geometrical designs are drawn to 
scale, designs for figures are usually 
full size, just as Raffaelle drew his car- 
toons full size for the tapestry it was 
intended to copy from them. Mr. Mill- 
son’s cartoons, are nearly eight feet 
high, and are as bold and pleasing as 
drawings as their rendering is in mo- 
saic. 

The first step is the tracing of the 
design, which, if it be to scale, has to 
be enlarged to full size on tracing pa- 
per. From this outline tracing placed 
face downwards a transfer is made 
with carbonic paper in the same way as 
a shopman ‘ manifolds”’ his bills. In 
this way a reversed copy is obtained 
which is parted in sections on to pieces 
of cardboard or strawboard sufliciently 
strong to be worked upon, and to stand 
the weight of the tessers that are to be 
stuck down on to them in the next 
Stage. 

When these strawboard templates 
are all prepared, one of them is laid on 
a flat table of slate and smeared with a 
sticky substance that looks like glue 
and treacle. The original design is 
hung up ¢lose at hand, and the men set 
to work, like a child with a box of 
bricks, to choose the tessere that seem 
to match the original in color, and bit 
by bit they build up the picture ; but, 
unlike the child, they build their pic- 
ture up face downwards, and their art 
consists not only in matching colors, 
but in sticking down the little pieces of 
glass far enough apart for the cement 
that is coming to find its way between, 
and not too far apart or too near to- 
gether to spoil the look of the patch- 
work. Section after section is built up 
face downwards in this way, until the 
picture is complete, all but any large 
area of background of one color, which, 
sometimes in wall work and always in 
floor work, is filled in direct at a later 
stage. 

When all is ready for fixing, the sec- 
tions on the strawboard and the * ran- 
dom” stuff, if any, used for filling in 
the background are taken with some 
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Portland cement to the scene of opera- 
tions ; and there, on a bed of cement 
an inch and a half deep, the tesseree, 
paper side outwards, are placed and 
pressed so that the cement works its 
way up into the spaces between them. 
When the tessere are properly lev- 
elled. and set they are left to dry, and 
then the temporary backing of straw- 
board on which they were arranged is 
stripped away, and a final coat of thin 
cement run over to fill in what stray 
interstices may be left, and the whole 
picture is washed over to leave it clean 
and solid. 

And either on the wall or on the floor 
it seems to be indestructible. Twenty 
years and more ago this mosaic was 
used in South Kensington Museum, 
and it is still as good as ever; it has 
been used at Windsor Castle, at Marl- 
borough House, at Sandringham, in 
many municipal buildings, and recently, 
and largely, in the Imperial Institute ; 
and everywhere it has given no signs 
of deterioration, and is noticeable for 
its decorative effect and its freedom 
from slipperiness, due, as above hinted, 
to its peculiar composition, and also in 
no slight measure to its thin boundaries 
of cement. 

Of course it is not the only mosaic. 
Marble mosaic is also extensively used, 
in which the tesserse are chipped into 
cubes from slabs sawn from blocks, 
these cubes being dealt with in the 
same way as the smalts, being stuck 
face downwards on to thick paper, and 
eventually bedded in a similar manner 
to the others. But in the final stage 
there is a difference, for whereas the 
marble is ground smooth and level with 
a‘ float,’ the vitreous has to be pressed 
level while the cement is wet, the grind- 
ing down of a glass by manual labor 
being for all practical purposes labor 
in vain. 


From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
THE church belonging to the little 
seaside parish in which my boyhood 
was passed stood amidst green fields a 














mile or two away from the sea. It had 
been originally a tiny building, whose 
chief claim to notice was the quaint 
little Saxon porch under which strange 
antiquaries might occasionally be seen 
uncouthly gesticulating to the admira- 
tion of the natives. In my time the 
glimpses of the old structure which the 
giant yew-trees, beneath whose boughs 
slumbered the farmers and fishermen 
and the fishermen-farmers (for the 
trades were frequently combined) of 
past generations, grudgingly permitted 
to worshippers approaching by the field 
path, were rather misleading. Such of 
the antiquaries aforesaid who chanced 
to be acquainted with Virgil may even 
have recalled in their disappointment 
ihe poet’s description of Scylla : — 


A beauteous maid above, but magic arts 
With barking dogs deformed her nether 
parts. 


The seaside village had once aspired 
to become a watering-place, and the 
churchwardens had undertaken the 
duty of providing the additional accom- 
modation for which it was hoped that 
visitors would soon be eagerly compet- 
ing. Having no genius like Scott at 
their call, or indeed any money to pay 
him with, and being therefore left to 
their own resources (which they no 
doubt considered equal to the occa- 
sion), these officials ran out at the back 
of the old church a square brick build- 
ing, which they crowned with a slate 
roof. This triumph of churchwardens’ 
Gothic was invisible to those who ap- 
proached from the fields, and a cold 
shiver of disappointment struck the 
new-comer when the sacrilege was first 
apparent. About four-fifths of the 
church was brand new, so that the nar- 
row slice of the original stone building 
was almost lost in the new temple of 
bricks and mortar. <A _ gallery sup- 
ported by iron props ran round the new 
interior, and part of this, which resem- 
bled a bow-window turned inwards, 
was appropriated to the organist, the 
organ, and the choir. The organ was 
a “grinder,’”’ and required no great 
amount of skill in the manipulator. 


Not that that was the opinion of the 
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gentleman (in private life the village 
grocer) who did us the honor of -turn- 
ing the handle. To him, what somé 
might consider a mere matter of rou- 
tine, was an important ceremony par- 
taking almost of the, nature of a 
sacrament; the part of his religion 
which moved him most, and which he 
thought should chiefly move others. 
‘“‘Them sermons is all very well,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘ but give me my music.”’ 
A gilt-lettered inscription affixed to the 
front of the organ-loft handed down to 
a grateful, or possibly pilloried for a 
thankless and derisive posterity the 
names of the two worthies who had 
provided this rich treat for future an- 
tiquaries. 

Our pew was a large square one in 
the new part.of the church, and ap- 
proached by a flight of stone steps. 
For some inscrutable reason the new 
building was located on a higher level 
than the old one. The old chancel, 
which by some miracle had escaped 
intact, ran on by itself when the new 
part was done with, and formed a sort 
of cave whence the minister’s voice was 
wont to issue with a strangely muffled 
sound. We in the new church had to 
wait for its tardy arrival round the 
corner (where it sometimes met with a 
gust of wind which blew it back again) 
before we could **respond.’’? The re- 
mainder of the old part of the church 
was given up to an enormous * church- 
ing-pew ’’ (which 1 remember to have 
been in constant requisition), and the 
most elaborate form of * three-decker ”’ 
that it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet with. That it was of excep- 
tional height will be gathered from the 
fact that though it started from the pit 
of the old church, and had therefore 
got up to the knees, as it were, before 
it became visible to the occupants of 
the new building, it still managed to 
make a very respectable show. Com- 
mencing with a square box for the 
clerk, the edifice was continued by-a 
large, double reading-desk adapted to 
accommodate two parsons, the chief 
and his subordinate, one of whom re- 
posed in turn in either corner. To this 
succeeded the pulpit, reached by quite 
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a long flight of rather crazy-looking 
stairs, and placed immediately under a 
vast ‘“‘sounding-board”’ which swung 
by a chain from a hook more or less 
securely fixed in the flat plaster ceiling. 
The thought of that sounding-board — 
supposing it to have been solid (which 
I doubt) and to have broken away from 
its moorings, it would have flattened an 
average incumbent into a wafer — must 
have played sad havoc with the ideas 
of even the coolest clerical Damocles. 
The congregation, like the church, 
was rather mixed. We began with a 
duke, then dropped down to half a 
score or so of admirals, and an equal 
number of post-captains, so called I 
suppose from their having no posts. 
Then came a military official of some 
sort with a red nose and collar to 
match, and after him the smaller fry. 
A little squire with a big family had a 
pew in the old part adjoining the chan- 
cel. We children used to peep over 
our boundary fence—save at Christ- 
mas time when the sprigs of holly with 
which the top of it was adorned by the 
beadle converted it into a prickly hedge 
—and watch them at their devotions 
far below as at the bottom of a well. 
In the summer time the cockney vis- 
itors used to attend for the express 
purpose of staring at the duke. They 
would sit in rows on the steps— the 
local gentry as a rule declining to ad- 
mit them into their pews — with, so to 
speak, cocked eye-glasses ready to let 
off appreciative glances so soon as the 
great man made his appearance. Our 
duke was very deaf, and used politely 
to fix a patent arrangement in his ear 
when the parson took his position un- 
der the sounding-board. This done he 
would go quietly off to sleep. He was 
very good-natured, and did his best to 
accommodate gazers, but his capacity 
was (in this.case only) limited. He 
used to wear white trousers and a 
spencer. A spencer was a sort of Eton 
jacket worn over a long coat. I have 
never seen any one in a spencer since, 
from which I conclude that their day 
is over. Most certainly there are no 
men like our duke left to wear them. 
Grocers, butchers, bakers, farmers 





(who though not much considered were 
yet far from having reached the lower 
depth of their present degradation) 
occupied seats a little removed from 
the quality and from the naval and mil- 
itary departments. The sailors used to 
lounge in in their rough jackets, look- 
ing much too large for the church. 
When they stood up in their allotted 
portion of the gallery their heads al- 
most touched the ceiling or upper deck, 
which, I suppose, suited them to a T. 
Somehow or other they seemed to 
bring in the murmur of the sea; per- 
haps they carried it about with them 
as seashells do. The bees in summer 
used to come humming in through the 
open windows, and the effect altogether 
on warm afternoons was decidedly 
drowsy. As a rule people used to 
slumber peacefully during the after- 
noon service ; but to this there were 
the usual exceptions. It was indeed 
on one of these drowsy afternoons, 
being home from school for the holi- 
days, that, instead of yielding to the 
slumbrous influences of the place and 
hour, I sat up very straight on my 
seat, having just discovered that I was 
in love. The object of my youthful 
affections was the daughter of a little 
neighboring squire whose village was 
without a church, and whose family 
therefore used frequently to attend ser- 
vice at ours. Miss Julia Barton was a 
great friend of my sisters, and it was 
her custom on Sunday, after assisting 
in the choir, to dine at our house 
between the services. Not that I 
thought she ‘assisted’ in the choir ; 
to me she was the choir. I used to 
gaze rapturously on her charming face 
while it remained above the horizon, 
and when it sank (as it used to at inter- 
vals) below the green baize curtain 
that embellished the front of the 
organ-loft, I would fix my eyes fondly 
on the spot where it went down, and 
whence it might be expected sooner or 
later (I always fancied it later) to 
emerge. I have outlived many illu- 
sions, but I still believe her to have 
been the most charming girl in the 
world. She was sweet (oh, how 
sweet !) seventeen, tall and fair, with 











the bluest of blue eyes. She wore her 
brown hair arranged in the broad side- 
plaits which were then the fashion, at 
least in the country. No doubt she 
made merry (she was always making 
merry) at my expense ; but I did not 
know it, and if I had known, should 
not have cared. I was utterly unmind- 
ful of the wide gap between a girl of 
seventeen and a boy of fourteen, and 
saw nothing in the least absurd in my 
devotion. 

When poets sing the delights of love 
they are not generally supposed to be 
alluding to “‘calf’’ love; yet I doubt 
whether that phase of the passion de- 
serves the contempt which is so fre- 
quently all the notice bestowed on it. 
Possibly a poet, or a writer of prose, 
wearied with depicting the endless joys 
or sorrows of mature lovers might find 
a little labor spent in portraying it not 
unrewarded. The boyish victim feels 
a rapture that he is probably not des- 
tined to experience again. The sensa- 
tions that crowd his young bosom are 
as strange as he finds them pleasing, 
and he has not at first any idea as to 
what ails him. On future occasions 
the experienced youth will not be at a 
loss to name the weapon wherewith he 
has been wounded. Next time there 
may be, there are sure to be, selfish de- 
sires ; now there is but a duty to per- 
form, to lay the tiny offering (a poor 
thing, but his best) on a perhaps not 
totally unaccustomed shrine. 

Men have long since grown to be too 
clever and too wise to see perfection 
anywhere ; but Julia was perfection 
to me, and for several happy weeks 
I fluttered gaily about the candle. I 
escorted her from church, sat next her 
at dinner, and on one or two occasions 
was even permitted to accompany her 
home in the evenings. I devoutly 
wished (*‘now I am further off from 
heaven than when I was a boy’’) that 
there were six Sundays in the week in- 
stead of one. But the sweeter the 
dream the ruder often is the wakening. 
I shall not have written in vain if I 
succeed in impressing upon young 


ladies of seventeen that boys of four- 
teen are not (perhaps I should say 
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were not) always absolutely destitute 
of feeling. 

Our parson was neither rector, vicar 
nor curate. Like his parish he was a 
sort of nondescript; neither fish nor 
fowl. Men called him a Perpetual 
Curate. It is now so long since I have 
met with any one holding that particu- 
lar ecclesiastical rank that I presume 
that, like other and possibly better 
things, the Perpetual Curate has been 
for some reason, good or insufficient, 
abolished. It is passing strange that I 
can recall no other custom or institu- 
tion however useless over whose grave 
some laudator temporis acti has not 
been ready to shed a tear. Why he 
was called Perpetual I have never 
been able to guess. The fact of the 
race having perished is proof sufficient 
that the title was a misnomer. Our 
Perpetual Curate was a short, com- 
mon-looking, middle-aged man with a 
freckled face and a snub nose. His 
most striking personal characteristics 
were an inordinate appetite for snuff 
and a craving for small beer, a jug of 
which beverage used to accompany him 
to his bedroom when he sought repose. 
It was probably not his fault that his 
regulation black clothes were always 
extremely shabby, and shone not with 
newness. He lived, as also had been 
the custom for the movable Perpetuals 
who had preceded him, over the 
baker’s shop at the fishing-end of the 
village, no rectory, vicarage, or parson- 
age having been provided for his ac- 
commodation, nor is it likely that any 
of these words would have rightly de- 
scribed his professional domicile, sup- 
posing him to have had one. I had 
enjoyed my dream of happiness but for 
a few short weeks when it appeared 
to strike the Perpetual that the walk 
to and from the baker’s shop between 
the services in hot weather was a work 
of supererogation. Possibly (very pos- 
sibly, I think), the place was stuffy 
when he got there, and he may also 
have found it dull. There may have 
been moments when self-communion, 
even with a Perpetual Curate was 
scarcely a joy. Whatever the reason, 
he shortly became a constant guest at 
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our early Sunday dinners. I forget 
whether it was on his second or third 
appearance that he coolly wedged him- 
self in between me and my charmer, 
and engaged her with an elephantine 
airiness, for which I was entirely unpre- 
pared, in gay and unparochial small 
talk. I had an uneasy laugh or two in 
my sleeve at his elderly gambols ; but 
I shall never forget my feelings when a 
few weeks later my mother announced 
(as if it was a matter in which I could 
have little or no interest) that Julia 
and the Perpetual were engaged. If I 
have never felt as shocked, I have cer- 
tainly seldom felt as foolish as on that 
occasion. However, there was no help 
for it. I went back to school in due 
course, and if I did not quickly recover 
from the blow I had at least sense 
enough to bow to the inevitable. 

Years, long years passed before I 
saw the fortunate bridegroom again. 
In the interval I am greatly afraid that 
**there had been many other lodgers in 
my heart’s most secret cell’? once oc- 
cupied by the divine Julia. I have no 
doubt that it was chiefly due to his 
wife’s charming manners and appear- 
ance —for a beautiful woman has in 
all ages been the best of all canvassers 
—that shortly after his marriage the 
Perpetual was presented to a good liv- 
ing in a distant part of the county. It 
was not long before he was actually a 
desired guest at the palace, and at the 
houses of the local aristocracy. People 
are said (some people, that is) to im- 
prove with prosperity, and this may 
occasionally be the case. More often, 
no doubt, it is the way of the world to 
excuse, or even to admire, in prosper- 
ous people the errors and vulgarities 
which were noticeable, and unpleasant, 
in the days of their indigence. Of old 
nobody had seemed to think him any- 
thing out of the way save in being 
duller and snuffier than the majority. 
But to have been able to win the affec- 
tions (as I suppose he did) of such a 
charming woman was proof positive of 
the possession of something, albeit in- 
visible, above the common. Iam sure 
I have earnestly tried to be fair. 

One day I unexpectedly found my- 





self in the neighborhood of my ancient 
flame, and of course lost no time in 
calling. While I was talking to Julia 
(who looked almost as young and 
charming as ever) and her husband, 
three fine youngsters came into the 
room. I might have left with the im- 
pression that I had seen the whole 
family, but on a sudden an awful 
noise, as if the house was falling, was 
heard overhead, followed quickly by the 
sounds of infant weeping. 

*“ Ah!” exclaimed the ex-Perpetual 
with a sigh, as his wife rushed hur- 
riedly from the room, “there are five 
more up-stairs.”’ 

I never forgave him that sigh. 


From The Leisure Hour, 
KEYS FOUND IN LOCHLEVEN. 

AFTER Mary Queen of Scots had 
succeeded in effecting her escape from 
the grim old fortress of Lochleven, 
when a furlong from the shore, her 
deliverer, Willie Douglas, threw the 
keys which had brought her her sighed- 
for freedom into the waters of the lake. 
There they lay till the dry summer of 
1805, when a boy named William Hon- 
eyman, while strolling on its banks, 
picked up a bunch of five keys, large 
and small, described as being of “ an-- 
tique workmanship, and fastened by 
an iron ring, which mouldered away 
when rubbed by the hand.”’ These the 
finder thoughtfully carried to the par- 
ish schoolmaster, Mr. John Taylor, 
who immediately forwarded them to 
the Earl of Morton, hereditary keeper 
of Lochleven Castle, at Dalmahoy, near 
Edinburgh, where they still remain. 

Another relic of Queen Mary was 
discovered when the loch was drained 
in 1821. It was a sceptre with a cane 
stem, kilted with ivory and mounted 
with silver. ‘It had probably,” says 
Miss Agnes Strickland, ‘“ formed part 
of her travelling regalia in happier days. 
when she visited Lochleven, where she 
had a throne and cloth of estate, and 
occasionally gave receptions.” 

At the Exhibition of the Royal House: 
of Stuart, recently held at the New 




















Gallery, Regent Street, one of the most 
interesting of the numerous relics of 
Mary Queen of Scots was a “gold or 
richly gilt key, with a gothic bow highly 
decorated, damasked over with engraved 
‘flowers, having the date 1568 deeply cut 
along the edges of the wards, and the 
inscription ‘ Mary Reg.’ round the rim 
of the bow.”’ 

This key, which was taken out of 
Logifleven, was lent by Lady Elizabeth 
fie lv Cartwright, and the fol- 
] wing history of its discovery was ap- 

nded to this touching souvenir of the 
Scottish queen :— 

“ This key was found by some fisher- 
men in their nets. Taken by them to 
the minister of Kinross, who gave it to 
Lord Leven. He sent it to Lady Har- 
riet St. Clair for the purpose of having 
it sketched. She had a sketch made 
of it, which sketch is now. at Dysart 
House.” 

A ‘curious and ancient iron key, 
much corroded, measuring seven inches 
in length, and showing remains of in- 
laid. brass and. richly cut wards, with 
rounded ornament on stem, and re- 
mains of art-handle,’’ stated to have 
been found at Lochleven, was pre- 
‘sented to the Museum of the Scottish 
Antiquaries by Professor Simpson in 
1829. 

Another antique key of elaborate 
workmanship, having figures of angels 
and birds twisted into the scroll-work 
which forms the handle, was found by 
a young man while digging among the 
ruins of Lochleven Castle in the au- 
tumn of 1831. 

The large and very elegant key in 
the family of Adam, of Blair-Adam, 
which was exhibited at Queen Mary’s 
Tercentenary Exhibition at Peterbor- 
ough, was given to the grandfather of 
the late Sir John Adam by Sir Walter 
Scott, who ‘ believed it to be the key 
of the apartments in Lochleven Castle, 
having received it from a most trust- 
worthy source.”’ 

In the liber rarissimus of Blair-Adam 
the key is thus referred to by the 
writer: ‘“‘I must remark in passing 
that Sir Walter Scott was so pleased 
with our meetings (of the Blair-Adam 
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Club) that he never missed attending 
them from 1817 to 1831, when the fatal 
loss of health obliged him to seek for 
its restoration in foreign parts. Before 
he went abroad he presented me with 
a pledge of his regard, on which I set a 
high value —a most curious and mag- 
nificent key of great size, which he 
said in the note accompanying it had 
been given to him as the key of the 
apartments in Lochleven Castle in 
which Queen Mary was confined. He 
added that it should be followed by a 
more particular account of how he 
came by it. In the mean time, he said, 
the friend who had sent it to him was a 
sound antiquary, not likely to be im- 
posed on himself, and sure not wilfully 
to impose on others. That that gen- 
tleman believed it to be the key. As 
to himself, Sir Walter added that he 
would only say that if it was not the 
key, it deserved to be so from its 
elegance, strength, and structure. I 
afterwards received the more detailed 
and. particular account.”’ 

The hill, or height, where the queen 
was believed to have landed on the 
lake shore obtained, it is supposed, in 
memory of that event, the name of the 
*¢ Mary Knowe ;”’ but the place pointed 
out by Honeyman when in his sixty- 
eighth year to Robert Annan, Esq., 
surgeon, Kinross, and others, as being 
that where he had found the keys 
when a lad, is about three-quarters of a 
mile to the north of that hill — “ from 
the eastern, or Fish Gate! of Kinross 
House, one hundred and seventy-two 
yards, and from the eastern wall of the 
old churchyard, eighty-four yards.”’ 

An additional bunch of eight keys,? 
united by a brooch and flat hook — sup- 
posed, from their ** unique ’’ form and 
fine workmanship, to have been those 
of Queen Mary’s wardrobes — were 
also found in 1831, by a native of Kin- 
ross, in a ‘little sandy bay” on the 
north side of the islet known as the 
**Paddock Bower,’’ less than three 
hundred yards to the eastward of tlie 


1 So called from the basket of fish sculptured on 
the top. 

2? Now in the possession of the §.S. A., Edin- 
burgh, 
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old churchyard of Kinross, nearly in a 
line with the donjon of the castle, and 
with the spot —one hundred yards dis- 
tant—where the large keys now at 
Dalmahoy were formerly picked up. 

From the circumstance of the finding 
of the keys near to the north-west mar- 
gin of the lake, and other corroborative 
evidence, Mr. Annan, from whose in- 
teresting notes on the antiquities of 
Kinross-shire we have derived the 
greater part of our information, dis- 
misses as improbable the ‘ Mary 
Knowe”’ tradition. He strengthens his 
arguments by pointing out the fact that 
had Mary in the course of her adven- 
tureus voyage made that her goal, she 
must have passed a castellated edifice,} 
belonging to, and then occupied by, 
the Douglases of Lochleven, which, 
had the poor queen attempted to do 
with her slender retinue, consisting of 
three persons, namely, Jane Kennedy, 
the youth Willie Douglas, and a little 
girl of ten years, and that in the twi- 
light of a May evening, she would have 
exposed herself to almost certain re- 
capture. 

Happily, however, all went well with 


the royal lady on this memorable occa- 


sion. She accomplished her landing 
in safety, and her dreary imprisonment 
of ten months and a half was now at 
an end. 

A little later on, and Mary, full of 
hope and animation, escorted by the 
horsemen headed by John Beton, 
brother to the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
who had received her on tke lake 
shore, ‘‘swept past the hostile neigh- 

1 Its ruined remains, covered with ivy and moss, 


are still to be seen close to the old margin of the 
loch, 





in Lochleven. 


borhood of Sir William Kirkaldy, of 
Grange, unquestioned, and gained the 
Fifeshire coast, when, speeding over 
the rough waters of the Firth, she and 
her rapidly increasing company landed, 
according to local tradition, at the an- 
cient wooden pier which formerly jut- 
ted into the sea just above the tower 
of South Queensferry, where she was 
met and welcomed by Lord Claud Ham- 
ilton, son of the Duke of Chatelherault, 
at the head of fifty armed cavaliers of 
his name and lineage, and other loyal- 
ists of the neighborhood.”’ 

Afterwards she was conducted by the 
devoted Lord Seton to his castle of 
West Niddrie, in Linlithgowshire, 
where, alas! amid joyful greetings and 
renewed homage, was enacted the 
“last bright scene”? of Mary Stuart’s 
sadly chequered existence. Here let 
us leave her, exulting in her newly 
found freedom, once more a queen, 
and surrounded by those of her nobles 
and gentlemen whom, as Miss Agnes 
Strickland beautifully expresses it, 
‘* English gold had not corrupted, nor 
successful treason daunted.” ? 

ELLEN E. GUTHRIE. 


2 Mr. Annan, in his notes, says that if the south- 
eastern or Glassen Tower, also named Queen 
Mary’s Tower, from a vague tradition that the un- 
fortunate queen was imprisoned in it, was really 
the scene of her confinement, the most insecure 
place in all the fortress had been chosen for her 
prison house, its windows being only some nine 
feet from the ground ; and that no part of Kinross 
is visible from it. Whereas, if Sir Walter Scott’s 
account of Mary’s escape in “The Abbot” be 
accepted as the true one, where he makes it appear 
that a light shone nightly from the cottage of 
Blinkhoolie as a signal to the royal captive and her 
watehful attendants, and which also corresponds 
with the supposed route as indicated by the finding 
of the various keys, then the queen’s apartments 
must have been in the west side of the donjon. 





ACTION OF QUININE. — An explanation 
of the therapeutic effect of quinine in ma- 
laria has been found. So long ago as 1867 
Dr. Karl Binz, professor of pharmacology 
at Bonn, gave an explanation which was 
little noticed at the time, but has now been 
signally confirmed by the discovery of the 
germ of malaria. He showed that quinine 
hydrochlorate, with neutral or slightly basic 





reaction, is a strong poison for the proto- 
plasms of decomposing plants, and greatly 
hinders many fermenting and putrescent 
processes. A. Laveran, the discoverer of 
the Plasmodium malaria, has demonstrated 
that this organism disappears from the 
blood of malaria patients after the adminis- 
tering of quinine, and that quinine, if per- 
mitted to act upon it directly, kills it. 
English Mechanic, 





